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Wheatwackers, mini-threshing machines.) To a 
person with a post-modern sensibility, red-fezzed 
Shriners present an irresistible retro image. 
They're like walking, talking clip-art! 

But though most of us have some idea what 
they look like, not many know what the Shriners 
actually are. Officially, they're the Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
(A.A.0.N.M.S.), founded in 1872 as a fun-loving 
recreational super-fraternity. A colorful Near East 
theme runs through everything they do. Their 191 
chapters or “Temples” bear names like Sahara, 
Tangier, Damascus, Mecca, and Nile. They sur- 
round themselves with Ali Baba trappings of pyra- 
mids, camels, palm trees, and scimitars. Dressed 
in Bedouin robes, new Nobles are initiated in a 
symbolic journey across a desert’s burning 

sands to an oasis, where 


quenched with free- 

flowing wine. While real 

Moslems shun alcohol, the 

play-Arabs of the Shrine have a 

reputation as_party-hearty 

drinkers. The Shrine’s annual con- 

ventions are famous for bringing 

together thousands of jolly, tipsy, boys- 

will-be-boys carousers for a week of good- 
natured minor mayhem. 

But rearrange the letters A.A.O.N.M.S. and 
they spell “A MASON,” a not-so-subtle clue that 
one must first be “a Mason” in order to become a 
Shriner. If you’re seeking a dark side to the 
Shriners’ frisky tomfoolery, here’s where to look, 
because the Masons (or Freemasons) are an 
older, larger, and much more mysterious group. 
For centuries, outsiders have speculated about 
the Masons’ secret oaths, rituals, and hand- 
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shakes, all based on legendary stonemasons who 
supposedly built medieval cathedrals and Old 
Testament temples. (For this reason, Masonic 
symbols include builders’ tools like the compass, 
the square, and the trowel.) 

With members as illustrious as George 
Washington, Winston Churchill, Mozart, Ty Cobb 
and Roy Rogers, you'd think the Masons would be 
above reproach. But their secrecy and claims of 
ancient wisdom make them a magnet for every 
paranoid theorist. Masons are lumped in with the 
Trilateralists, the Bavarian Illuminati, the New 
World Order and all those other bogeymen who 
are supposedly pulling our strings from behind 
the curtain. A recent episode of “The Simpsons” 

perfectly captured these 
fears, as the 
secret 


s[5[374 


society of “Stonecutters” gathered to gloat over 
their octopus-like reach into every aspect of life : 


Who controls the British crown? 
Who keeps the metric system down? 
Who robs cave fish of their sight? 
Who rigs every Oscar night? 

We do! We doooooooo. 


When you become a Shriner-watcher, you 
inevitably have to confront the question of 
whether the Freemasons are a shadowy cabal of 
masterminds or a sociable bunch of fuddy-duddy 
insurance salesmen. It’s fun to indulge in para- 
noia, and I’m as fond as the next guy of Pynchon 
and Robert Anton Wilson and Smoking Man 
episodes of “The X-Files.” But I also try to look at 
the Shriners the way I do professional wrestlers: 


drawing a line between Entertainment and 
Reality. And I just can’t believe these fraternal 
organizations are anything but a bunch of harm- 
less old coots who like to dress up and chant 
some ritual claptrap. A little voice in the back of 
my mind pipes up “Sure, that’s what they WANT 
you to believe.” But common sense suggests that 
if these groups really had any powerful secrets, 
they'd have waiting lists of people eager to join, 
instead of plummeting membership rosters. 

The one power that Masons and Shriners do 
control is the ability to keep women outside their 
Temple’s doors. And this seems to be at the heart 
of both their former appeal and their current 
decline. It’s as if men once deeply craved oppor- 
tunities to withdraw 


from the fearful ae 


pres- 


ge 


ence of 
women. Nowadays, 
despite the occasional noise 
about men-from-mars-women-from- 
venus, we just don’t have that anxious need to 
escape from each other. Men and women don’t 
inhabit separate spheres in the modern world. We 
bump up against each other all day long, at work 
and at play, and we don’t seem to have a big prob- 
lem with that. Whenever possible, men and 
women choose to be together, whether it’s in co- 
ed dormitories or on co-ed softball teams. Sure, 
we sneak out for the occasional boy’s night out or 
all-girl-evening to bitch and blow off a little 
steam. But we don’t require formal clubs with fre- 
quent meetings and robes and regalia to do so.7 
Another conflict that keeps modern men out 
of the fraternal life is society’s demands on our 
time. We've all heard that life was harder back in 
Great-Grandpa's day, but he did seem to have 
plenty of leisure time to spend down at the lodge. 
Today we're busy with our careers, busy with our 
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families, and when we want entertainment, we've 
got TV and videos and the internet right in our 
homes. After days full of packed schedules and 
time conflicts, the last thing we want is the Lions’ 
Club or the Shriners making more irritating 
demands on our time. 

Still, there are a few ways in which hip post- 


or cocktail dresses, put some Mancini or Dean 
Martin on the stereo, and sample a cigar or a 
martini. And just for one night, we transform our- 
selves into ... confident, prosperous, Cadillac-dri- 
ving aluminum-siding salesmen, without a serious 
thought in our heads except having a serious good 
time. And to our surprise, it feels pretty darn 


good. 

It’s a crazy, mixed-up, one-step-removed 
way of being a Shriner, but it’s probably as 
near as most members of our generation 
are ever going to get. 


modern people can relate to the Shriners. One of 
these is the appeal of Fxotica. The Shriners 
adore wrapping everything into a fancy package 
of Orientalia, a fantasy world of camels and oases, 
turbans and fezzes, Poo-bahs and Rajahs, and 
Most High Imperial Potentates. We are suckers 
(in an ironic, tongue-in-cheek way) for Exotica 
from the really, really Far East: bamboo-trimmed 
tiki bars, pineapple-garnished cocktails, and the 
birdcall-laced sounds of Martin Denny. 

The rituals of every fraternal organization 
are laced with grandiose speechifying about 
returning to lost, mysterious, ancient truths. 
We’ve read that kind of stuff before: on the backs 
of our collectible 50s record albums, the ones 
with names like Taboo and Primitiva. 

And we can certainly sympathize with the 
Shriners’ urge to escape every once in a while 
into an evening of costumed role-playing. The 
Shriners play at being Sheiks and Nobles of a 
loyal, royal Desert Brotherhood. We want to pre- 
tend to be what the Shriners themselves were. We 
put on their cast-off fezzes (picked up at a yard 
sale or thrift store) and dress in sharkskin suits 


Candi Strecker occasionally pub- 
lishes her pop-culture journal 
Sidney Suppy’s Quarterly 

and Confused Pet 

Monthly (PO Bow 515 

Brisbane CA 94005- 

0515). She lives with 

her husband and 

daughter Nicola (yes, 

after Tesla) in a house full of antique 
transistor radios. 


T Or do we? One historian draws an interesting parallel between traditional 
fraternal organizations and the recent “men’s movement,” in which guys go 
off in the woods where women can't watch them, and get in touch with their 
“primitive selves” by wearing paint and feathers and beating on ritual 
drums. See Mark Carnes’ “Iron John in the Gilded Age,” *American 
Heritage,* September 1998. 
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THE CARTOON BELOW SHOULD RE INTERPRETED IN THE 
IRONIC CONTEXT IN WHICH IT WAS INTENDED. THERE Is NO 
EVIDENCE WHETHER A FEMALE CHIEF EXECUTIVE WouD Be 
Avy MORE OR LESS COMPETENT THAN ANY oF coum PREVIOUS 
QFFICE- HOLDERS OF THE MALE PERSUASION, CONTRARY To 
DEGATES PRO AND CON; WHICH HAVE BEEN ARGUED oN RELIGIOUS, 
RATIONAL, AND OTHER GROUNDS. 

SATIRISTS HAVE USED GENDER RoLEs as TARGETS FoR 
DECADES, SUBJECT MATTER RUNNING THE GAMUT From THE 
SoPuomoric TO THE ALTRUISTIC. WRITERS AND ARTISTS HAVE 
USED THIS MEDIUM To HELP COPE WITH A CHANGING WORLD, 
WHETHER IT BE OSTENSIBLY Te EDUCATE AND ENLIGHTEN,OR To 
EXPose THE SUPPOSED FOLLIES AND HYPOCRISIES OF OUR SOCIETY. 
WITH THE GRADUAL EROSION OF AN ARCHAIC PATRIARCHY IN THE 
WESTERN WORLD OVER THE LATTER HALF OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, THOSE WHo FEAR THIS CHANGE HAVE PoRTRAYED 
WOMEN tn POWER AS “CASTRATING MAN-HATERS”. IT [5 ALSO CoMMon, 
IN A VICIOUS AS WELL AS SELF- DEPRECATING FASHION,To DEPICT 
THE MALE SEX AS SLAVES To THEIR OWN REPRODUCTIVE CELLS 
(REGARDLESS OF LIFESTYLE OR SOCIAL CLASS) OFTEN CompROMISING 
JUEIR Own VIRTVE IN FAVoR OF THEIR LIBIDINAL DESIRES,A 

NTIAL PORTION OF WHICH INCORPORATES MAMMARIAN 
FIXATION. 


A CARTOON IS AN ASSIMILATION OF SYMBOLS WHICH 


'S QE-WTERPRE TED To REFLECT OUR TIMES, AND ITIS IN 
TH!IS TRADITION | CHOOSE TO PRESENT THIS Concert To 
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pathetic poetry corner: 


WHY WE ARE PUNX 


by Johan Kugelberg 


When all the seas and lakes are clean 
we will throw away our safety pins 
When there is no war, no pain, no starvation 
we will stop putting paint and gel in our hair 


When people live together and accept each other 


our songé will no longer be loud and harsh 
Look at yourself — 
You are the ones that turned us into punks 


©1997 Burton W. Schlatter 


From the spring of 1985 through the end of 
1996 | was responsible for booking “talent” at 
Maxwell's, in Hoboken, New Jersey. This was a 
pretty nice run considering the plan in 1985 was 
that | would give Steve Fallon a month off and then 
go back to booking rock shows for a re-opening Folk 
City (uh...we’re still waiting guys). 

It was a pretty crazy ride. In 1994, | actually 
became a minority owner of the club, as Steve and 
myself bought it from members of his family. In 
1995, Steve decided for a variety of reasons, all of 
which made pretty good sense, that he had enough 
and wanted to sell. Shortly thereafter, things start- 
ed to go downhill pretty quickly. | stuck around as 
booker for another year (and did a helluva job under 
the circumstances, if | say so myself) but to pre- 
serve both my sanity and reputation | hit the high 
road, 

From its inception (circa 1979) through the 
middle of this decade Maxwell's was a very special 
place. There were countless magical and disastrous 
moments that transpired during my tenure. Here 
are five of them. 

1. The Cowsills— This was probably the most 
transcendental evening | ever experienced at the 
club. The Cowsills went for a comeback in the late 
80's and were told by the MacDonald Bros. (Redd 
Kross) that they had to play Maxwell's. | booked it 
(using the “why not?” theory) and didn’t really 
expect much of anything. | should’ve known | was 
in for something special when | witnessed Sue 
Cowsill do phone interviews with 2 giants of the 
radio biz: Cousin Brucie and Chris T. A total pro, 
Sue played 60’s girl for the Cuz and raved about 
Social D to Mr T. Anyway, the show was absolutely 
magnificent. For the first time ever, | appreciated 
the craftsmanship of their old hits and was also 
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floored by a whole bevy of fantastic new songs. 
(Plus a great version of “Going Down To 
Liverpool”!) An acoustic performance of The Big 0's 
“Crying” in the middle of the show brought the 
house down. They encored with “Route 66”! The 
only sad part is that The Cowsills were never able 
to get their business and personal sides together 
and record most of these songs and keep the 
momentum going. 

2. Jimmie Dale Gilmore’s first appearance— 

| was tutored on Gilmore and The Flatlanders the 
year | went to school in D.C. by noted musicologist 
Joe Sasfy and his girlfriend. When his first Hightone 
album came out | got on board and was rewarded 
with a magnificent Friday night enjoyed by all of 
about 20 people. But it didn’t matter to any of us or 
him. Early the following week they stopped by to visit 
me...it wasn't until later that | discovered that his 
then drummer Stan Moore was a member of seminal 
60's Texas punkers The Zakary Thaks. | had a mem- 
ber of The Zakary Thaks in my house and | didn’t 
even know it! Talk about brushes with greatness. 

3. Untamed Youth/World Famous Bluejays/ 
Pussywillows/Alekka’s Attic— | think this was my 
clever attempt at a record release party for The 
Pussywillows Spring Fever! EP (until recently heard 
every Monday morning courtesy of Jeffrey Cobb). 
Alekka’s Attic was River & Rain Phoenix’s band. | 
think their parents were there too. “The Attic” was 
about as lame as you'd think, but they were all so 
damn nice and polite that | felt extremely guilty 
about eating a hamburger in front of these staunch 
vegetarians during soundcheck. The show got writ- 
ten up in some teen magazine (| think 17) which 
claimed that Maxwell's was so small “they didn't 
even have chairs!” 

4. Lazy Lester’s scheduled appearance- File 


* The grocery store chain Konsum in Sweden 
had a minor problem with their Hungarian cos- 
tumers shoplifting in the chain's convenience 
store Servus. “Servus” means “yours for free” in 
Hungarian. 

* One of the senior editors of a Swedish motor 
magazine quite surprisingly refused to travel to the 
U.S. for an international motor magazine convention. 
He had attended the previous year and blankly stat- 
ed that he wouldn't go again. He worked for Fart 
Magazine, “fart” being the Swedish word for speed. 

¢ Some scientists were testing a program that 
could translate from English to Chinese and back 
again. They fed into their computer the English 
phrase “Out of sight, out of mind,” and out came 
some Chinese ideograms. Since none of the scien- 
tists in the room at that moment knew Chinese 
well enough to determine whether the computer’s 
Chinese translation had captured the spirit of the 
English phrase, they fed the ideograms back into 
the computer. The translation back into English 
read “Invisible idiot”. 

—Dave Cook & Johan Kugelberg 


under “Seemed Like A Good Idea At The Time”. | 
booked Evan Johns and The H-Bombs to open for 
and back the Excello Records harp legend. Well, 
Evan & Company decided (as per what became his 
wont- file under “Where Is This Alcoholic Fuckhead 
Now?”) not to bother to show up, which would’ve 
killed the show under ordinary circumstances. 
Seemingly rising to the challenge, | put a new band 
together via the WFMU phone lines (it was a 
Saturday and | was at the Hound show, awaiting 
Lester's timely 5:59 arrival to be interviewed). | 
think the final line-up became Mitro Valsamos on 
guitar, Ira Kaplan on bass, and Georgia Hubley on 
drums. The fact that Valsamos greatly exaggerated 
his knowledge of the Lazy Lester songbook meant 
everybody in the band knew about 1 song each (and 
not the same one). When | finally got Lester to go 
into the backroom for a lame attempt at rehearsal 
he took one look at the distaff figure behind the kit 
and asked, “Who's playing drums?” implying that it 
had better be somebody else, preferably male. 
Hubris has pointed Lazy Lester and Yo La Tengo in 
opposite directions. | wound up giving him hotel 
money and a six pack of Schlitz to call it a night. 
The “band” was joined by a cast of thousands with 
the final admission price of the show being free 
with one free Rolling Rock (it was Steve Fallon’s 
birthday). Nevertheless, a number of people 
demanded their money back. 

5. Sun Ra Arkestra— They actually played 
twice, but the first show made the bigger impres- 
sion. The highlights were fitting all 17 or so mem- 
bers and a piano on stage, being asked by the 
Arkestra’s “time keeper” who the time keeper at the 
club was, and having one rather large member of 
the Arkestra point to Marge, the bartender/school 
teacher and loudly proclaim: “I want her!” 


Okay kats and kittens get on your boppin’ 
mittens! Here’s some hip babble for you rab- 
ble. I’m gonna freak and squeak ’til I crack 
my beak! One...two...three... BLAST OFF! 

Yeah, well, that was then. Today, excepting 
a few hipster freaks and some black rap 
jocks, the airwaves have about as much per- 
sonality as a damp chicken. Clueless 
niceguys and constipated academics reign 
supreme in the Land of the Bland. 

When Rock n’ Roll first hit—with all the 
force of a screaming howitzer—people were 
stunned. At first nobody, including the few 
early black jocks who’d copped the mello- 
toned, yoghurt-smooth patter of their white 
confreres, knew how to sell it. Eventually 
though, platter pushers began getting real 
gone, tossing black jive, then teen slang and 
finally speed rap in between plays. But ah, 
who were these original napalm-lunged men 
of steel and How Did They Come To Be? Good 
question Sherman. To pinpoint their origin 
we step into the Way Back Machine and set 
the dial for ’46 Nashville Tenn. 

Businessman Randy Wood buys a home 
appliance repair shop in nearby Gallatin. The 
back storeroom has a stash of about two 
thousand 78s of “race” artists-that meant 
black in them days. He wants to dump ’em, 
doesn’t know how. Somebody intro’s him to 
Gene Nobles, an ex-carny and local dee jay. 
Nobles recalls how old time minstrel shows 
were always popular with white audiences. 
Maybe his listeners might dig a shellac ver- 
sion of same. Hell, they might even buy ’em 
as a novelty since with isolated exceptions 
down home blues, R&B-dirty stuff—isn’t on 
the air. Only recently a few black servicemen 
had paid a call to ask if the station might 
play “their music.” They had brought with 
them records similar to the ones Wood has. 

Nobles is on WLAC, a 50,000 
watt station beaming up to 
Montreal, over to El 
Paso and even down to 
Jamaica. He and Nobles 
buy a one-minute spot 
to peddle their shellac 
at six for a dollar. Nada. 
They ante up for fifteen min- 
utes, Still zero response. They’re 
about to pack it in when on the third 
or fourth Monday they get hit by a veritable 
tsumai of mail. Gallatin no longer has a 3rd 
Class post office. 

Under the strains of Albert Ammons’ 
“Swanee River Boogie” Nobles’ sly double 
entendres ushered in a new sound. The word 
had spread. To bored white collegians always 
looking for a new kick and to the huge 
untapped black audience that dug tuning in 
their main kick. Right away WLAC’s ofay 
jocks went the sepia route. Bill “Hoss” Allen 
was a Gallatin native—a town with more 
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blacks than whites. His deep southern drawl 
plus hipness to black culture/slang made him 
sound like a brother. “I used to say it was ’get 
down time’. That’s what pimps called the 
hour they put their girls out on the street. My 
opening was always The Hossman’s down for 
Royal Cream (a hairdressing) and Randy’s 
Record Mart. The world’s largest mail order 
record store. In the business of sending out 
those phonograph records to you my friends, 
by mail C.0.D., guaranteed safe delivery no 
matter where you be. Just pay Uncle Sam and 
he’ll lay it on you man!” 

Unlike Allen, John Richbourg—“John R. 
way down in Dixie”—was a soap opera 
announcer from New York who had to learn 
the lingo from scratch. He did and began 
breaking new discs on his one to three in 
the A.M. spot. The “Randy’s Record Mart 
Show” became so hot that indie promo men 
took to sending in an acetate along with a 
Franklin to insure some spins. If after ten 
days the major distribution centers in New 
Orleans and Charlotte hadn’t placed any 
orders, the acetate would be tossed before 
ever being pressed. 

Now the hip audience for all this, although 
dominant and able to turn others on, was still 
a minority. In 51, Alan Freed—a classical dj 
in Cleveland—noticed white kids in a local 
record shop grooving on greasy raucous r&b. 
Freed had a streak of volkspirit. Although 
sympathetic to the progressive jazz jocks’ 
constant programming battles with square- 
pop radio management, he felt bop was too 
cerebral, too elitist, too—hell you just couldn’t 
dance to it! But this honkin’ noise was a 
stone groove. He talked the shop’s owner into 
sponsoring him before hitting up WJW with a 

new concept, viz: the epochal “Moondog 
Show” on which he was to popular- 

ize the hallowed phrase 
“rock ’n’ roll.” His 
theme song, “Hand 

Clappin’” by Red 

Prysock-full of 

booting tenor and 

repetitive clap- 
ping—became a her- 
ald of the new music and 
a Teenage Call To Arms. A show 

just for them hosted by some wigged adult 
who dug as they did. Party down! 

Finally known as “Moondog’s Rock ’N’ Roll 
Party”, the late night show rocketed to suc- 
cess, making Freed one of the nation’s 
biggest dance promoters and sending him off 
first to WINS in New York (he eventually 
gained enough power to be allowed to broad- 
cast out of his own house!) and thence to 
Hollywood where he appeared as himself in a 
few exploito flix before things started to go 
very wrong. 

First he was denied national TV exposure 
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when black teen idol Frankie Lymon danced 
with a white gal on his “Dance Party” on 
WNEW. Soon after he was accused of not only 
starting a riot but inciting anarchy during a 
Beantown R’n’R concert. Getting the charges 
dropped nearly broke him. He quit WINS 
whom he felt hadn’t given enough support and 
switched to WABC. In ’59, the payola scandals 
broke. He became their major casualty. 

He surfaced briefly in Miami, and again in 
L.A., as an oldies show host-tiny stopgaps on 
a downward slide. To the last he claimed 
with characteristic egotism—and no truth—to 
have coined the term “rock and roll”. When 
he died, a penniless dipso in January, '65, 
nobody gave a damn. The squalling baby he’d 
helped midwife was, in large part, becoming 
too sophisticated to be reminded of it’s back 
o’ town beginnings. 

Today, the 50s have been so thoroughly 
deballed by dat ol’ debil Mass Media it’s hard 
for younguns to grok just what all the ancient 
hubub was about. Yet for a while Freed 
seemed to be opening doors to a veritable 
Host of Demonic Furies. Early R’n’R was scary 
stuff to the Eisenhower greysuits—hell some 
of it still is! And A.F. wasn’t just some 
lone nut. He soon had lotsa company. 

Over at WAOK in Atlanta, Zenas 
Sears was promoting Piano Red, 
Chuck Willis, and—gulp!—Little 
Richard. 

Out on the West 
Coast—arguably the true 
birthplace of R&B- ’Jumpin’ 
George Oxford broadcast 
over KSAN in San Francisco 
and Oakland. In between 
plugs for E-Z credit furniture 
stores, his juicy ham actor tones 
sounded as if he was about to do 
a dirty old man on the young 
chicks whose squeals punctuated 
his spiels (“Ole jumpin’ daddy you make 
me want to shout!”). 

In L.A.-on “Harlem Matinee” and 
“Huntin’ with Hunter’—infalliable hit picker 
Hunter Hancock chuckled like some mania- 
cally square Babbitt, his high-pitched voice 
cracking countless cornball jokes. 

New Orleans boasted white slurred-voice 
maestros Poppa Stoppa and Jack the 
Cat-both fiercely loyal to their local artists. 
However, Vernon Winslow, the guy who origi- 
nated and wrote The Poppa Stoppa Show, 
was black. When he finally got on the air him- 
self—as the suave Doctor Daddy-O-he had to 
broadcast out of Cosimo’s Recording Studio 
because the hotel which housed the radio 
station wasn’t integrated. Years later they 
relented—only to make him ride up in the 
freight elevator. 

Soon the trickle of black dee jays became a 
flood. As Bugs Scrugs from Memphis, Sugar 
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Daddy Birmingham from Winston-Salem, 
Jockey Jack Gibson in Atlanta, and Professor 
Bop in Shreveport played sounds as funky as 
their soubriquets. They became real powers 
in the biz and were diligently courted by 
artists and prexies alike. When Bobby 
Robinson, owner of N.Y.’s Fury label, sent 
Chicago’s Big Bill Hill a copy of “Kansas City” 
by Wilbert Harrison he included a case of the 
WOPA’s jock fave scotch. Big Bill rode the 
disc until it broke out all over the Midwest 
like an epidemic of German Measles. 

Over in Memphis Town, WDIA became the 
first black-owned radio station. There young 
Elvis P. heard blues 78s by Sonny Boy 
Williamson and Howlin’ Wolf played by tyro 
dee jay B.B. King. Elv was to have his first 
waxing aired on WHBQ in July of ’54 by the 
burg’s most happening dee jay. That the 
man was white is really inciden- 
tal—he could've been purple 
with green polka 
dots. 


Dewey 

Phillips was the 
craziest hick to ever hit 
King Cotton. About his sponsor Falstaff Beer: 
“If you can’t drink it, freeze it and eat it. 
Open up arib and pour it in.” A fractured pill 
head, he held manic four-way conversations 
with himself, mangled words, shouted over 
his records, even ripped em off the turntable 
if he didn’t dig ’em and he had such power 
that a phrase leaping from his Sizzlean brain 
to his motormouth and into the mike was 
often established street lingo next day. On a 
local TV show he created even more mayhem 
with the help of art director Harry Fritzious 
whose zany Ernie Kovacs-like genius comple- 
mented Daddio D to a T. The man’s aural 
crazy quilt is available on CD from Memphis 
Archives. Buy it, dig it, and pick-up on Robert 
Gordon's Jt Came From Memphis (Faber & 
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Faber) which has a whole chapter on Messrs 
Dewey and Fritzious. 

Most really mind-boggling dee jays, howey. 
er, were black. Dr. Hepcat (née Lavad, 
Durst) blew a few minds around Austin 
Texas with the bop chatter he'd developed 
announcing black baseball games. His yer. 
sion of the Lord’s prayer is still a classic: 4 
stash me down to cop a nod. If I am lame I'm 
not to blame—the stem is hard. If I am sky] 
orchard bound don’t clip my wings no matter 
how I sound. If I should cop a drear before 
the early bright—when Gabe makes his 
toot—I’ll chill my chat, fall out like mad with 
everything allroot.” 

The “stem” is the street. Now let me carve 
your knob further. For instance, the Doc 
might say that if he had a pony to ride, he 
could domino the nabbers, 

cop some presidents, gas 
his moss, and get togged 
with some beastly ground 
smashers. Translation: If 
he had a job, he could avoid 
the police, make some money, 
get his hair conked, and buy 
some new shoes. Then he’d be 
mellow to puff down the stroll 
where he’d motivate his piechop- 
per to latch on to a fly delosis. Or, in layman's 
parlance, he’d be in the right mental state to 
ride down the street where he’d affect an 
introduction to a goodlooking girl. (N.B. 
copies of Durst’s righteous booklet The Jives 
Of Dr. Hepcat can be purchased from 
Antone’s Records, 2928 Guadalupe, Austin, 
Texas 78705 Tel: 512-322-0660). 

Still, all this mind-twisting argot hada 
fairly rational delivery . To really get down 
in the surreal alley we flip to Louisiana and 
a very esoteric jockey indeed. Like all great 
rap artists his contributions lose something 
when transformed into cold print but what 
the hey. It’s the mid 50s. A gospel record 
has just ended. 

“A-men an’ don’ forget to write me a cahd 
or lettuh to Groover Boy KWK Shreveport 2, 
Loose Bananas. Well- we'll sanomorebaybel.. 
Gonna get right on ahead wif’ de music 
‘cause we know we got one right chere dat 
everyone want to heah. I got about fifty ree 
quests for dis an’ don’t has tahm to read emt 
all but ANYHOW HERE’S DE REKKID BY 
JOE LIGGINS AND HIS ORCHISTRA titled 
00000000HHHHWHUUUUU! HOW I MISS 
YA!” 

In those days when White Citizens 
Councils were worrying about their children 
being mongrelized by “screaming moronl¢ 
nigger music,” ol’ Groover Boy must've Wipe! 
’em out big time. ‘Specially when he'd throw 
an orgasmic fit in the middle of a farting 
solo. His approach to sponsors was nonethe 
less, uh, ... idiosyncratic. 
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Dis is de KWK tahm on amerigofute- 
nam (?). Feewuuuuum! A man full-of 
mud—in Shreveport. Ya know-I like to 
get serious for just a minute chere bay- 
beh. By de thousands people are 
turnin’ to da rich foamy mellocutions 
of Palmer’s Skin Success Soap. Ya 
whips up ya soothin’ foamy mellocu- 
tion an’ allows it to remain on an’ lua- 
urize three minutes. Now...here’s what 
dis gentle foamy mellocutions do: 
ONE: it relieves de irritations of 
upset...skin, blackheads, rashes, and 
pimples. TWO: it act as a deodarant 
removin’ de skin back-teh-rye-uh chief 
cause of ah-ffensive puhspuhration 
odor an’ THREE: it hygenically cleans- 
es luv-ly complexions an’ soothes with 
its lano-lin! Toooo-day! Only twenny 
five cents at drug and toiletrie coun- 
ters! An’ now Big Joe Turner! “Cherry 
Red”! (plays record) “Rock me mama 
in your big Hollywood bed ’til my face 
turns cherry red! 


Yes kids, it was leer-ics like these that 
riled far less extreme groups than the KKK. 

Chief Offender here was Cincinnati's King 
Records who issued the infamous “Annie” 
songs by Hank Ballard and The Midnighters. 
In “Work With Me Annie,” Hank encourages 
the title character to give him “all my meat”. 
Subsequently, Annie has a baby and “can’t 
work no more”. This was temporary for in 
later release they're doin’ it “in the halls, on 
the wall”. To further increase the demand for 
these records, it would seem entire convents 
were warned not to buy them. Ha! 

Other bawdy sagas followed: Bullmoose 
Jackson had his “Big 10 Inch.” The Swallows 
replied, “It Ain’t The Meat But The Motion,” 
and Todd Rhodes offered the gals a ride on 
his “Rocket 69” while Wynonie Harris had to 
say “Good Mornin’ Judge” after dating a 
white cop’s 16 year-old daughter! 

Although these were just updates of party 
records blacks had enjoyed since the 20s it 
was their exposure over America’s airwaves 
that fried the bluenose’s bacon. Who cared if 
drugged-crazed, sexed-up coons listened to 
such filth in their livingrooms? 

Now all of white womanhood with the 
flick of a knob could hear how Dinah 
Washington’s dentist “Long John” filled her 
“cavity” with his “drill” and then felt her 
“whole inside!” The hounds of decency 
began to froth and snap. 

BMI, the publishers of most race ditties, 
came under hornet-like attack as did the dee 
jays themselves. Of course, the majors tried 
squashing the indies by covering black 
raunch with white, lust-drained versions. 
Answering Hank B., Etta James asked 


Richard Berry to “Roll With Me Henry” 
engendering the coy “Dance With Me Henry” 
by Her Nibs Miss Georgia Gibbs. 

In “Shake Rattle & Roll,” Big Joe Turner 
gazes upon voluptuous semi-nudity in disbe- 
lief—“You wear those dresses the sun comes 
shining through/Can’t believe my eyes all 
that mess that belongs to you” and then gives 
out with the poetic genital confrontation, 
“I’m just like a one-eyed cat peepin’ in a 
seafood store.” Later, achieving greater inti- 
macy, he groans, “You make me roll my eyes 
and then you make me grit my teeth.” When 
Bill Haley sang about the same hoyden on 
Decca, home of Der Bingle, the poor guy 
didn’t even get a buss on the cheek. 

’Course even the indies couldn’t get too far 
out on the rim. Little Richard’s “Tutti Frutti” 
on Specialty was an obscene song he'd per- 
formed in black drag bars like New Orleans’ 
Club Tijuana and The Dew Drop Inn. Dorothy 
La Bostrie was called in at the last minute to 
de-X-rate the words at a failing recording ses- 
sion and—bingo- a star was born. 

White rockers were as swiftly gagged as 
black ones. Gene Vincent, already on shit 
lists for pronouncin’ “huggin’” in “Woman 
Love” on Capitol with more of a “f’ than an 
“h”, couldn’t garner much airplay with the 
indefatigable “Rollin’ Danny” who “lined six 
chicks up against the wall and pulled ’em 
all.” He was told to clean up his act. He did, 
much to his artistic misfortune. 

Not all dj’s and their music became 
defanged overnight. As a Detroit teen, I toler- 
ated “Bobbin’ With Robin” with Robin 
Seymour on WKMH. He played black and 
white R’n’R but his rapport with the stuff was 
minimal. The rawest it got was Brenda Lee’s 
“Dum Dum.” But late at night, under the 
blankets, clutching my trusty japanese pock- 
et transistor, I’d really groove to WJLB’s 
rhymin’ Frantic Ernie Durham: “Only one 
lean green to make the scene down at the 
Greystone Ballroom. An when ya go tell ’em 
that ERNIE HIPPED YA SO! Let’s can the 
chatter an’ get to a platter. We’re 
gonnascratchsome coolwax! Gonnagiveya 
thatrealgoodfeelin’! Gonnabe climbin’allover- 
the ceiling. Little Richard “Ain’twhatch- 
adoit’stheway thatchadoit (Ain’twhatch- 
aeatit’sthewaythatchachewit)!” 

I only saw The Frantic One once. My date 
and I were predictably, just about the only 
whites at a huge P.M. jazz and R&B concert 
in the late 50s. All of Black Society was there, 
togged out, coiffed to the max, when the 
Prophet Jones entered, prancing gay and 
flanked by two bodyguards. As always, he was 
clad only in green—the color of money. Black 
women shivered. The proph was heavy busi- 
ness. Ebony had reported how he'd foretold 
the coming of the Atom Bomb after seeing a 
puff of white smoke escape from a fried 
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chicken leg on his plate during a church 
social. He swept into his seat, the lights went 
down, the spot came up and the MC walked 
out. Lo! — It was Frantic Ernie. Years later, I 
called him on the phone for an interview. He 
was into his rhymin’ spiel before I’d even got 
my name out. 

Ernie was an exception. As the 50s wound 
down, the majority of jocks came on like sec- 
ond-rate hucksters snaring teens with every 
tired con known. A few were genuinely 
clever. WIL in St Louis became famous due to 
Jack Carney who came on like a games direc- 
tor at Camp Neverwazza. He personally drove 
the winners of his contests to school for a 
week in rented stretch-limos. 

Once Jack announced that a mystery 
phone number was hidden somewhere in the 
city. Whoever found it and called in would get 
five grand. For days he teased his eager lis- 
teners, withholding the Big Clue until they 
were about ready to blow. Then at rush hour 
he confessed: the digits were in a pill box 
taped inside a car’s radiator cap. Carney set 
up a ticking metronome. If the number 
wasn’t found in three minutes the dough 
would be forfeited. After the last agonizing 
second had passed, an engineer happened 
into the studio and casualy asked what it was 
he was “supposed to have done with that pill 
box”. End of bit. Fine. But outside the whole 
city had gone into monstro-gridlock. Every 
motorist had jammed on his breaks, hoisted 
his hood and unscrewed his cap. 

Another audience grabber was the stay- 
awake-marathon. Peter Tripp, N.Y.’s “Curly- 
Haired Boy in the Third Row” staged one in 
an empty recruiting office in Times Square. 
For five whole days and nights he stared back 
sleepless at the freaks who made faces at 
him through the plate glass. Finally, his rap 
began to disintegrate. His face turned white. 
His lips went blue. Forgetting to put out his 
cigarette, he set his sportjacket on fire. 

Up in Buffalo on WRBW, Dick Biondi “the 
old spaghetti slurper” typified the MOR teen 
slanted jock with his wiseguy slickness, 
forced laugh and obviously manufactured 
excitement. But then it was becoming diffi- 
cult for anyone with a brain to become 
turned on by the formulaic “Philadelphia 
Sound” Dick Clark had hatched in ’57 with 
Danny & the Juniors’ “At The Hop”—perhaps 
the best of the genre. 

My vote for greatest teen jock goes to 
another Philly resident—Joe Niagra of 
WBIG—“Wibbageland”. An early rhymer, 
“hear the word from this rockin’ bird”—Niagra 
earned listeners by never letting his speech 
become predictable drone or babble. He had 
a knack for the odd pause or unexpected, but 
perfect emphasis that gave the impression he 
was not only gassed about a single’s success 
but actually proud to serve his listnership. “I 
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predicted this would make it big and you 
proved me right!” 

Besides being a super salesperson, Niagra 
may have also invented payola. Philly was 
then the largest center for indies who, having 
less clout than the majors, incessantly had to 
grease the wheels. 

One day in the early 50s, when Joe was still 
a faceless pop dee jay, he dined with Harry 
Finffer, an indie record producer. Harry 
asked Joe to spin a new single. Joe agreed. 
Harry picked up the lunch tab—somewhere 
around three bucks. Outside the beanery, 
Joe, who was making maybe sixty a week, 
sees a hundred dollar suit in a store window 
and flips over it. Next day the suit arrives at 
the studio addressed to Niagra from Harry 
with a note requesting more plays of his 
records. Joe was like a kid at Xmas. He rides 
the hell out of anything Harry sends him from 
then on. Glockenspeil medleys, singing 
canaries, whatever. Payola is born. 

“The indies tried to get the dee jays 
boozed, fed, and laid,” says Oaky Miller, a for- 
mer Philly jock of the late 50s. He maintains, 
as so many others do, that he accepted gifts 
but only played the records if he thought they 
were good. Miller, now a comedian and actor, 
follows in the tradition of Steve Allen, Jack 
Paar, Ernie Kovacs, Garry Moore, Bob & Ray, 
Jonathan Winters, and Soupy Heinz (later 
Sales), all platter pushers before they were 
funnymen. Miller, typically, got his start 
through sheer chutzpah. 

In the summer of ’57, he was on the 
Atlantic City boardwalk looking for a slave 
before the fall semester. A young dee jay in 
the window of a dance emporium was broad- 
casting over loudspeakers to rope in a tip—of 

which there were, so far, only six. Oaky 
strode in and buttonholed Frankie, the 
owner. When he heard the kid’s pay was 
twenty-five beans a week he was shook. 
“Hey,” he said, “I can pull in more people 
than this lame you got. Walk me down the 
boardwalk. If a hundred kids don’t stop me to 
say hello, forget I asked.” 

It was a calculated move. Oaky had been a 
bigtime athlete at a humungous Philly high 
school. Atlantic City was where all the city’s 
teens came for summer fun (cf. one of the 
Royal Teens to Dick Clark on American 
Banstand “Well we wuh at the beach, 
y’know? An I sawr this gurl wearin’ shawt 
shawts, etc.”) 

Without knowing an A from a B side, he 
scored the gig at fifty bills a week. Soon he 
was running his goodnatured jive over at 
WEEZ in nearby Chester where he started to 
really involve the audience, He thanked a 
high school toughie for protecting him at a 
dance. When Elvis hit town, he leaked out 
the Big E’s private phone number, 
only—wotta kidder!-it actually belonged to 
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local police HQ. To cool the authorities, he 
then started “Homework Corner,” a twenty 
minute segment where the kids could 
exchange questions and answers on the air. 

He also spotted the potential of another dee 
jay-Jerry Blavat—and gave him a one- year 
contract to host his overflow of sock hops. 

“The Geater With The Heater.” as Jer 
called himself, got very big over at WCAM 
and WHAT, perfecting a near mindless 
crooning style, the forerunner of late 60s 
Thorazine delivery. In his “Hiptionary” 
ladies were amazons or foxes and guys were 
studs or coyotes. Over a lush string backing, 
he would breathe “The coyote needs some- 
one...and that someone...that’s the fox...like 
the bee need the honey...like the flower 
need the rain...like the farmer need the 
crop...like the ocean need the salt...that’s 
how the amazon needs the stud...and 
teenage __love...wow!...it had no 
beginning...had no end...it will never end as 
long as there are teenagers.” 

His intro to an uptempo jam was no less 
goofy. “...Unh! ...Unh!...Unh! Up into the sky 
for thee. Yuh! Teenpopulationofthishere 
—fabulousnation. Once again hello and a hi! 
and a huh! Big boss with e big hot sauce. 
YourstrulyJerryBlavat. The geator with the 
heater. So—without furtherado. Let’s try and 
appease huh?, your musical appetite huh? 
Let’s try and appease you-the yon teen pop- 
ulation. I along with you will rock the big 
tick tock, etc.” 

By the mid 50s, lotsa white dee jays were 
whipping themselves into a snapping fever. 
Cleveland had Mad Daddy, whose airchecks 
on cassette still circulate amongst the faith- 
ful. Pittsburgh’s WAMO boasted the leg- 
endary Porky Chadwick—“the daddio of the 
raddio, a head snapper and dapper rapper, a 
porkulatin’ platter pushin’ poppa.” He 
wasn’t “Cary Grant but can do what he 
can’t” and got his “Phd in insanity at the 
University of Spinner Sanctum” where he 
always had a grape in his ear “to make my 
head ferment.” If listeners dug the sounds 
he played, he urged ’em to lean on their car 
horns. They did—creating godawful cacopha- 
nies all over P-burgh. 

Talking of horns, yet another gimmick was 
coming out of the ether. Weird sound fx! 
Traces of this go back to the early 50s at 
WNEW, NY when the pope of jocks, Al 
“Jazzbo” Collins had his “Purple Grotto”. The 
flipped noises, coupled with Al’s inimitable 
free-associative musings “I’m talkin’ about 
that real oleaginous egg drop soup...” proba- 
bly bagged more fans than the solid sounds 
he spun. 

Sometime later at WICC in Bridgeport, 
CT, Bob “Hogan’s Heroes” Crane helped pio- 
neer the super-production format with fx 
and way out vocal trax. NY’s WKNF lured 
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him away with a state-of-the-art ¢9 
which he could’ve staged the entire Pe x 
of Little Big Horn. Mt 

Such new audience nabbers weren't | 
on rock jocks. Boston’s WMEX star fee, 
“Woo Woo” Ginsberg—“"Woo woo to 
you”—backed up his gee whizz delivery - 
assorted pops, squawks, whistles, Clan 
beeps, and arroogahs. His “Night Train” shi 
became a New England institution. Ar ee 
had a hamburger named after him, Th 
Ginsburger, natch. 

Fx’s most baroque exponent was at Kup 
in Dallas, Tx. During the early 60s, Riss 
“Weird Beard” Knight’s rhyming patter Ws 
reverbed through countless echoplexes and 
overlaid with so many flying saucer and rack, 
et noises it sounded like a Joe Meek we, 
dream. Pick hits—the Knight Bullseyes-yer, 
intro’d by a flying arrow—WHHIIRRR!-th; 
hit a target-THOCK! The show, “beame 
from a space capsule,” was so all-fired hus 
that the records began sounding like jug 
more electronic novelties. And this was nilj 
compared to the mad folly that followed. 

As radio moved into the mid-60s it ape4 
Bill Drake’s super sock it to ’em JB top 4 
programming shtick. Drake came up with 
his “totally commercial radio” over at KYAN, 
San Francisco, and it set the lead through 
the decade’s end. Overlap sound, no dead 
air time ever, stinger jingles of 2 seconds 
tops, constant harping on the station’s cal 
letters and PUSH! PUSH! PUSH! 

In this hysterical straitjacket, only the 
hardiest could survive. Only the most hype 
could squeeze in a fragment of personality 
One of these was B. Mitchell Reed “The 
Fastest Tongue in the West” who blevin 
from LA to NY’s WMCA as “The Boy onthe 
Psychiatrist’s Couch”, “The Mad Monk inthe 
Monastery” or just simply “BMR”. He'd prep 
himself for the verbal spill chute witha 
joint, a few amphs and a fifth of Jack 
Daniels. “After that I felt loose and ready’ 
Below is a rap the like of which beat aul 
both Murray the K and Cousin Brucie it 
popularity. It lasted but 17 seconds. Wann 
try your luck? 


Hey scooters, it’s your leader BMR, 
WMCA jumpin’ with my hat in my 
hand with the nuttiest show in the 
entire New York turf. Read me back 
with the smashbacks or the Good Guy’ 
survey or headed that way. This hour 
the name of the winner of the Musical 
Love Letters Contest. First portion to 
presented from the lobby of the Nile 
Hilton Hotel. Hey! Nameclaimstyle will 
go to Connecticus (?) second call city 
Lalassitude (?). Five thousand and like 
that there schmeer callrightnow! 
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Not bad, eh? But for pure batwing madness 
nobody topped the Real Don Steele. In ’66, 
the pyromaniacal Real fired this mini-brush- 
fire out over KHJ, Los Angeles, a city so used 
to glittery-eyed freaks it didn’t even roll over. 
16 seconds was all it took. 

“Three o'clock in Boss Angeles! AndgeHEY! 
that’s me, The Real Don Steele. A billion dol- 
lar weekend there and you're looking out of 
sidewalk call. I got nothing but those groovy 
golds. We’re gonna fit Chuck out here on a 
fractious Friday, boy. Got to get a set outside 
that (indecipherable word like blowing in 
water) jumbo city. Take a trip. When you 
chase ’em daylight.” 

Perhaps these electronic mutants blew too 
many synapses for thereafter descended an 
endless yawn. Blavat, as has been noted, was 
the precursor of late 60s FM jocks like WOR 
N.Y.’s Rosko quoting Kahil Gilbran drool in slo- 
mo between psychedelic fuzz baths—sending 
you off on a nod before the music began. 
Against such soporific tapestry the mighty 
Wolfman Jack on XERB border station Tijuana: 
“CA-CA-CAREE! Dis de Woofman baybeh!” 
stood out like a giant amongst pygmies. 

Yep, by this point if you wanted true origi- 
nality, you had to search it out. For 
instance, in the early 70s a chappie calling 
himself The Black Pope hired himself out to 
diverse Texas/Louisiana radio stations. Like 
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a fearsome gunslinger, the Pope would blow 
into Beaumont or New Orleans with con- 
tests like “Wear Out Your Favorite Dee Jay’s 
Head,” always warning people not to call 
him a dee jay. 

“T been up and down the dial an’ | ain’t 
heard nothin’ but a bunch of rootypoots! If 
you call them dee jays I ain’t no dee jay. Unh 
unh. I’M A HUMAN RADIO STATION! The 
turntable, the transmitting tower, the tone 
arm—EVERYTHING!!” Soon The Black Pope 
had everyone tuning him in. But the man was 
so egomaniacal that after a month, his rav- 
ings began to fry brains. He’d be shitcanned, 
forced to holster his rap, wander off to anoth- 
er town and save another station. Thus are 
legends born. 

By the mid 70s things had become more 
rigid than an Excedrin Headache Number 2. 
One exception: the infamous Houston 
record producer Huey Meaux. His Crazy 
Cajun show was, like the man himself, 
intensely personal. If he didn’t get enough 
callers, he simply lifted the needle until the 
board lit up. If people didn’t like what he 
was playing, Huey, who claims never ever to 
have tucked in his shirt, advised them to “go 
in the kitchen and roll somethin’ up”. 

A caller once asked if he had any Led 
Zepplin. “Naw brudder I didn’t bring any dis 
time but ya know Led and me are real tight. 


THE LEGEND 
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I'll get some from him tomorrow.” When a 
father dedicated “Please Release Me” by Jivin’ 
Gene Bourgeois to his daughter Maria 
Orlando-incarcerated with the other “boys 
and girls in white” at the Correctional 
Institute—Huey let the dad complain that 
Maria had been railroaded: “She just didn’t 
know there was marijuana in that bag.” Now, 
Mr Meaux himself is in the hoosegow—perhaps 
entertaining his fellow inmates on prison air- 
waves. Quien sabe? 

And today? You don’t need me to tell you 
that, for the most part, rebels, nutters, and 
eccentrics aren’t attracted to radio anymore. 
If you’re listening to a local show helmed by a 
genuine personality, color yourself lucky. 

Yeah! If some Motormouth Revolution could 
only bust through the omnipresent tight 
playlists and braindead formats with new cra- 
zoid wax and stratospheric blather, wouldn't 
we all, including Groover Boy (wherever he 
may be), dig that action? 


Dick Blackburn wrote the screenplay 
for Eating Raoul, universally hailed as 
one of the most tasteless films ever 
released. His vocal stylings graced the 
Planet of the Apes cartoon show of the 
70s. He swings in Hollywood 
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Never mind Memphis, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Detroit! BUFFALO, NY was 
the real hub of civilization, the hatch- 


kilers including the long lst pre-Chess home 
demo of hs legendary masterpiece SUSIE- 
(! Features alltime git-kings JAMES 
BURTON! ROY BUCHANAN! CARL 
ADAMS! 


(Norton 256) 


LINK WRAY « MISSING LINKS VOL 1-4 
Four LOUD volumes rampacked with 1955-69 Link Wray 
monster rarities, live insanity and unished mayhem! Collect 
all four on luscious footlong vinyl LP’s or on snazzy com 
pact discs with 

boss bio booklets 
packed with details, 

pix and info galore! 

Vol. 1 Hilbily Wolf (Norton 210) 
Vol. 2 Big City After Dark (Norton 21 1) 

Vol. 3 Some Kinda Nut (Norton 21 2) 

Vol. 4 Streets of Chicago (Norton 253) 

Aso git the insanely huge gigantic: 
MR.GUITAR double CD of Link's unreal Swan 
label recordings! Comes with swanky Link Wray 
guitar pick! (Norton CED 242) 

Wax mavens! Get Dale Hawkins & Link Wray 
on 45 rpm tool 


LINK WRAY teeshirt (foto above)! X or XL $13 ppd 


NORTON RECORDS ¢ BOX 646 


COOPER STATION # NYC 10003 
tel (718) 789 4438 « fax (718) 398 9215 
http://members.aol.com/nortonrec/norton.html 
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*. BOBBY 
FULLER 
EL PASO ROCK 
VOL. 2! 


) 
Verily, we say unto thee... the story continues! Norton is proud 
and sayin’ it LOUD: here comes our big giant volume two of 
early Bobby Fuller a/k/a our notorious “El Paso Rock” series 
complete with splendid master tape sound and massive foto- 
bio booklet! If you think you knew it all, THINK AGAIN! Get 
ready to have your noggin’ blown completely OFF with insane 
new chunks of garageland history coming to light and heart 


been spewed atcha about the late, great teen king. Includes 
mega rare NEVER issued live Texas drivers plus unished 
home recordings making their first appearance ever! Get our 
EL PASO ROCK VOL. 1... zero overlap! (Norton CED 260) 


While they last! Order EL PASO ROCK 1 or 2 and we'll send along the 
memorial booklet from the Fuller Family Reunion '96, dedicated to the 
memory of Bobby Fuller, 30 years gone. Never To Be Forgotten. 
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ing place of the astonishing 
missing links, the Rhythm 
Rockers, led by wheel- 
chair bound WADE 
CURTISS, mitey singleminded megalith teen god/wrestling man- 
ager (|) who rolled over every mushmouth in town & beyond! 
The rawest, most life affirming minor chaos rumpus ya ever 
heard! REAL rock & roll! Get the rare 50s sides, unished glory 
galore, radio vintage radio spots (100% orig. masters!), the 
complete Curtiss story in sounds, pix & massive biol GUARAN- 
TEED to blow ya gourd & make ya process take a recess! 


stopping new twists that positively PARALYZE what all has a 
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GENE SUMMERS! 
Big seven inch extendo-play of 
unished 1958 Jan label Dallas rock- 
Ay i ers from the wildcat hisself! Hear 
Fancy Dan/ Nervous/Gotta Lotta 
That/Twixteen!!! (Norton EP 061) 


AXE FOR our big giant 64 pg free catalog! 
Holiday catalog mails in November! 
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“I hold the record for being the 
world’s youngest has-been” 
—Sammy Petrillo 


Out of all the Jerry Lewis impersonators 
that roam the earth, Sammy Petrillo is the 
best. He’s the only Jerry Lewis imper- 
sonator that matters. You don’t have 
to convince the fans of the motion 
picture, Bela Lugosi 
Meets A Brooklyn aN 
Gorilla (1952). They 
know the score. 

Sammy Petrillo is a never- 
aging phenomenon. Even 
as young, wacky Jerry mor- 
phed into his King of 
Percodan-Jerry’s Kids-Day Ny, 
the Clown Cried- — 
Uberschnook, Sammy Petrillo 
has miraculously remained in © 
early, funny Jerry mode. 

Rubber faced Petrillo 
came from a show busi- 
ness family. His mother 
was a double for Alice 
Faye and his father 
knocked himself out on 
the vaudeville circuit, 
With Vitamin Showbiz 
coursing through the kid’s 
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veins, Sammy flung himself into the world of 

nightclubs and fast times. For 
a couple of swanky, 
neon years the kid 
bathed in a surreal 


Nutty Professor- 
@ 


like haze of 
appreciation. 
— 
»s 


The success 
intoxicated the 
young Petrillo 
and his partner 
Duke Mitchell as 
they soared to new 
=\Z heights in the enter- 
tainment field. 
Being 
the Jerry 
Lewis dopple- 
ganger wasn’t 
Sammy’s sole 
trick. He found 
time for other movie 
roles including a couple 
of Doris Wishman nud- 


wy ies, Shangri-La (1961, 


photographed by Weegee) 
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and Keyholes Are Made for Peeping (1972). 
He also released a mondo prank call record 
My Son The Phone Caller years before the 
Jerky Boys were even born. In time, Sammy 
appeared on and produced various cable TV 
shows and put together a new act with a gal 
named Suzie and called it Sammy & Suzie. 

I last spoke with Sammy back in 1992 
when he consented to an interview on Music 
To Spazz By. He has since slipped into the 
cracks of the $.B.M.LA. (Show Biz Missing In 
Action). A horror convention here. An 
infomercial there. Fans of entertainment 
know that Sammy Rules and that He Will 
Return. Maybe when Ted Danson and Jim 
Carey do the remake of Bela Lugosi Meets A 
Brooklyn Gorilla, Sammy will at least get a 
supporting role. 

THE HAIRCUT 

I grew up in the Bronx. I lived in a pro- 
ject at 143rd Street and Morris Avenue. One 
day I went down to the Annex at the High 
School of Performing Arts. The Annex was a 
trade school and they had people who were 
learning how to cut hair. And so I got a free- 
bie haircut and the guy cut my hair and he 
started to laugh. And I said, “Whatta ya 
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ay 


laughing at?” and he said “You look just like 
that guy, Jerry Lewis!” And I said “Get outta 
here!” And everywhere I walked, people 
laughed and asked me if I was Jerry Lewis, it 
was unbelievable. And Jerry Lewis at the 
time, I guess, had made his second motion 
picture My Friend Irma Goes West. | really 
didn’t know that much about him. I kinda 
caught some glimpses of the movie and I saw 
he went “Ock! Ock! Ock!” And he talked 
kinda high like this you know. And I said 
“Gee, maybe I DO resemble that guy and I 
can do that kind of a laugh, I could do that 
kind of a voice...” 
BRERKING IN 

So I went down and called The Variety 
from a candy store, and I asked them where 
Milton Berle rehearsed. And they said “He 
rehearses over at Nova Studios.” So I went 
down to Nova and I told the security guys 


“that I was Milton Berle’s cousin and they 


gave me clearance to get on the set. Berle 
was rehearsing there with a whistle and a 
towel around his neck; he had a bunch of 
great writers there. I ran over to Berle and 
jumped right in hisjarms. And I started 
throwing lines at him. And every line that I 
threw at Berle, his comedy writers broke up, 
I mean they screamed. And every, time he 
threw a line back at me they clammed up. 
They did it to put Berle on. So Berle says; 
“Jeez, you look a lot like Jerry Lewis,” and I 
said “I know, know, and maybe that can help 
me get into show business.” Berle sent me 
and his agent, Herb Jaffee, in a cab over to 
Sherry Nevlim’s hotel where Jerry Lewis was 
staying. Jerry was in the bathroom in his 
shorts shaving. And so help me, he almost cut 
his throat when he saw me! I came in and sat 
down on the toilet seat and he did a double 
take and that razor almost went through his 
neck! He couldn’t believe it! He said, 
“Where'd they get this guy?” Jerry said a cou- 
ple of derogatory things to me which I really 
don’t want to get into. He’s a little paranoid. 
He said something to the effect of, “Don’t 
sign any checks and tell people you're Jerry 
Lewis!” He wasn’t being funny. He was being 
serious. Strange. Anyway, they said, “OK, we 
want you for the Colgate Comedy Hour.” And 
I went on that show — it was my first national 
show and I got paid about $60 for that. We 
rehearsed for about a week over at the 
Mayflower Catering Hall on West 48rd Street. 
That’s how I played Jerry's baby in a crib on 
the Colgate Comedy Hour. That was the way I 
got into show business. 
THE [EFT CORST 

I went out to the coast when I was doing 
a team with this guy George DeWitt. He was 
the MC of a show called Name That Tune. | 
used to come out in the beginning looking 
like Jerry and then I went into my own stuff. 
Because I looked so much like the guy, I had 
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to do him. I looked like him no matter what I 
did. Like Duke Mitchell used to say (may he 
rest in peace), “You could hit Sammy with a 
truck and he still looks like Jerry!” And that’s 
exactly the way it was. See, in comedy you 
can only do so many takes, so many looks, 
cross your eyes, there are only so many physi- 
cal things you can do. The difference 
between myself and other comics was that 
whenever I did them, I looked like Jerry any- 
way. People figured I was doing Jerry even if 
I wasn’t. If I was doing the so-called norm 
that a comic could do, a double take, cross 
his eyes, I came out looking like Jerry. 
George would come out and do a Dean 
Martin thing and I would come out like Jerry 
and everybody would freak out and then we 
would do our own stuff. I did other impres- 
sions which covered up for doing Jerry. I 
looked like other people too! I also had a 
resemblance to Johnny Ray and later on I 
had a great resemblance to the Kennedys. 
People used to think that I really looked like 
Robert Kennedy! So I would do impressions 
of different people where I would look some- 
what like them. 
A COUPLE OF JOES 

I met Joe Besser when Duke and I were 
scheduled to go on the Abbott & Costello 
Comedy Hour, and something happened with 
NBC and with Jerry Lewis and we were off the 
show, but Lou paid us anyway. Lou was a 
friend of mine, may he rest in peace. I used to 
run intowoe Besser at this little deli in 
Ventura Valley and he was a great, 
great comic, one of the best. Joe E. 
Ross was a great guyvalso. I 
met Joe E. in California 


when I was broke and Joe 
E. took me under his wing. I 
lived at his apartment with q 


him and a fellow named Al 


Cook who was in the ( > 
siding business. zee 
And Joe E. 


used to take care of 

me and give me some money 

so I could buy some food. Joe 

E. got me a job at a little place 
called the Atoto House. It was a 
little place that he used to call a 
“pusbag.” It’s a disgusting expres- 
sion but a lot of 
comics used to say 

that. “I’m working in YA 
a real pusbag, you 

know?” He said, “I 

gotcha this job, kid, 

and I know yer gonna be 

great in it! Heh, heh heh heh!” So he 
got me this job and I made $65 a 
week at that time. Then his friend Al 
Cook said,”1 know this fella Duke 
Mitchell and you guys would be great 
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together blah blah blah” so he introduced me 
to Duke Mitchell (who was also getting $65 a 
week) and that’s where we started out as a 
team. 

You know, we didn’t always do the same 
Martin & Lewis schtick. Sometimes we'd 
throw the crowd off. We’d say, “And now 
ladies and gentlemen, the impression you've 
all been waiting for — Dean Martin and Jerry 
Lewis” and we'd turn around and I'd say, 
“Whatcha doin’ there, Jer-boy?” and he’d say 
“Nyaahhhh It’s nice ta be here!” 

IN SPRDES 

That was in Santa Monica. That was the 
number one TV show in California. Spade 
Cooley didn’t do comedy like Milton Berle 
but he was the Milton Berle of Western 
Swing. He was very nice to me and Duke. We 
did forty minutes on his show! It was unbe- 
lievable! We went out to do our act and got 
lost — we never did a thing like this in our 
lives. We were really a little freaky. We were 
supposed to have a small spot — this was an 
hour show. And when we got through, Spade 
Cooley cursed us up and down and hated our 
guts and screamed and said, “I never saw 
anything like this in my life!” I didn’t blame 
him for being upset. A few weeks later we 
played a place called Larry Potter’s Supper 
Club. Spade Cooley showed up and apolo- 
gized and said that he picked up a lot of 
sponsors because of that show! 

RRMONK, DESi & BELAK 

Ramona the Chimp was really Cheetah 

the Monkey. It was THE Cheetah at the time 
of the Tarzan 
fame. I guess 
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SAYING ABOUT ORLY? 
The Phil Donahue Show 
“Orly is a unique personal matchmaker...” 
Ron Reagan Show 
“Orly, born a matchmaker...” 
Sally Jesse Rafael Show 


“Orly’s service is designed for the professionals...” 


AM Los Angeles Show 


“two of Orly’s clients were married live on the 


show...The wedding of the year” 
Eyewitness News (ABC) 

“Orly, world renowned matchmaker...” 
KTLA Morning News 

“Orly, matchmaker in action...” 

Jewish T.V. Network 

“Orly is a real marriage broker...” 

Montel Williams Show 

“Orly’s clients are the créam de la créam...” 
AM Philadelphia Show 

“Orly’s clients are simply top of the line...” 
Cleveland Tonight Show 

“Orly, a touch of class...” 

Orange County News Channel 

“Orly is champagne wishes...” 

AM Northwest Show, Oregon 

“Orly the one and only matchmaker...” 
Good Evening Seattle Show 

“Orly is an investment in your future...” 
The Dimi Petty Show, Canada 

“Orly has a sixth sense...” 

National Enquirer 

“Orly has a dream date for you...” 
Orange County Register 

“Orly has a match for the sincere singles...” 


The Heritage Weekly 


“Orly is nationally and internationally known...” 


Los Angeles Times 

“Orly matches the rich and successful...” 
Dallas Morning Newspaper 

“Orly made countless introductions. ..” 
Beverly Hills Today 

“Orly is the Rolls Royce of matchmaking...” 
KFI Talk Radio 

“Orly, a matchmaker with a sixth sense...” 
WLAC Nashville Radio 

“Orly is a celebrity matchmaker, ..” 


FREE 
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they had a lot of Cheetahs. This was the cur- 
rent Cheetah and it actually was a boy. And 
we named the monkey Ramona because we 
wanted a girl monkey in Bela Lugosi Meets A 
Brooklyn Gorilla to fall in love with me. 

One time I was walking in the lot. It was 
General Service Studios where a lot of big 
shows were being done at that time — Burns & 
Allen and Lucy & Desi. I was walking with 
Ramona the Chimp, whom had almost bitten 
me during the making of the movie. The train- 
er suggested, “Why don’t you take the chimp 
out for an ice cream cone and maybe you'll get 
closer?” I bought this chimpanzee an ice 
cream cone and we're walking through the lot 
and all of a sudden I hear this laugh “Eh, eh eh 
eh eh eh” and then I hear a guy say “Deez ez 
thee funniest theng I’ve ever seen!” and I turn 
around and its Desi Arnaz and he says,“You 
must come here to meet my wife Lucy! She 
must see this!” And Lucy saw 
us and fell down laughing! 

I had a wonderful time \\ 
working on that film. It 
was a thrill for a 
young kid from the 
Bronx. Did you know 
that Duke and I 
were one of the 
first teams that 
worked in jeans? 
We worked in Levis 
outfits at times. 
People wouldn’t do 
that in the fifties. 
Also, if you look closely 
in the movie you'll see 
that I was wearing 
those pointy “Beatles” 
boots ten years before 
the Beatles! 

Bela Lugosi was great. 
He was grandfatherly and warm 
and very good to Duke and me. He was a 
beautiful man. They talk about the dope 
thing and I never saw or had any inkling of 
any such thing when I worked with him. He 
was a very quiet, dignified man. He used to 
sit and read this Hungarian newspaper and 
smoke a little stogie. 

BEYOND 

Duke’s dead now, may he rest in peace. A 
lot of people don’t know that we went beyond 
the Martin & Lewis breakup. When Martin & 
Lewis broke up, we were offered a TV series of 
52 episodes. We turned it down. I don’t know 
why we did that — we must've been real jerks. 
We thought we were flying high anyway. We 
then found that Dean Martin was behind that 
offer. He was really great. I remember when 
we did the Colgate Comedy Hour, Dean was 
very fast, very funny — a real ad lib comic. At 
that time he was known as the straight man so 
the people didn’t know how funny he really 
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was. I used to say, “Yeah this guy is really fast 
and funny” and people would say, “You're just 
saying that because you look like Jerry and 
you're having problems!” 
My SON THE PHONE CALLER 
They were real calls. It was like Candid 
Camera on record. I’d call them and get them 
in bizarre situations. It really was a study in 
human nature. I called this maternity hospi- 
tal and told them that I had this eight foot 
gorilla that was about to give birth. They told 
me how to deliver a baby gorilla over the 
phone. The nurses would tell me “Tie the 
cord” and I'd yell “Quick, tie the cord!” like I 
was speaking to somebody else. And they'd 
say “Don’t tie it too tight!” and I'd scream 
“Not too tight!” It was wild. 
THINGS 
I did a show that was modestly titled the 
Sammy Petrillo Show. Tiny Tim was 
the guest star. Then I did a kiddie 
hy show called “Uncle Sammy.” I pro- 
duced and directed a couple of 
infomercials with Al 
VA “Grampa” Lewis for a 
fa law firm. I was also 
on the Steve Allen 
Show. Steve is a genius 
and a very nice man. 
Don Knotts was 
there. He played a 
“nervous” comic at 
the time. Diana Dors 
was on the show. I 
don’t remember what I 
did, but I’m sure that it 
was a Jerry Lewis type of 
thing. 
SUCCESS 
A lot of people 
are doing jobs that 
they’re not really happy 
doing. But it’s nice to dream — its 
nice to do what you can do, when you can do 
it, for some kind of fulfillment. Just living 
and being able to pay your bills and being 
able to eat — that’s a form of success in itself. 
People who strive to do show biz but still do 
regular type jobs and they have to do show 
business on the side, there still is a fulfill- 
ment in that. There’s an old saying and | 
believe in it — “Each show that you do is a 
success within itself.” Whether you perform 
for a hundred thousand people or for two 
people — to make them happy and to be able 
to lift them into another world momentarily 
— that’s a form of success. 


Dave the Spazz is heard on WFMU 
Thursday nights, 8-11 pm and is 
currently authoring Nipsy Russel’s 
biography. 
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In the midst of an art opening at a Paris 
gallery in 1902, Ambient Music was born. 
Erik Satie and his cronies, after begging 
everyone in the gallery to ignore them, 
broke out into what they called Furniture 
Music—that is, background music—music 
as wallpaper, music to be purposely not lis- 
tened to. The patrons of the gallery, thrilled 
to see musicians performing in their midst, 
ceased talking and politely watched, 
despite Satie’s frantic efforts to get them to 
pay no attention. 

Today, Furniture Music is unavoidable. 
Nowhere are we free from the tyranny of it; 
we can’t walk into a store or deli without 
hearing the generally dreadful stuff drifting 
through the environment. As a matter of fact, 
people buy Ambient music to fill up the 
space, to make it easier to work in, to make 
love in, to relax in; today, there’s a god- 
damned Furniture Music industry. When was 
the last time you were at a dinner party 
where there was no Furniture Music tinkling 
away in the background? 
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Over the years, a number of extraordinary 
musicians have paid tribute to Erik Satie: 
Brian Eno’s made some pretty damn good 
Furniture Music and Richard James, a.k.a. 
Aphex Twin, is an acknowledged master of 
the genre. Indeed, the entire Muzak phenom- 
enon—not to mention LiteFM—owes a debt 
to The Velvet Gentleman. 

But it’s not only the Ambient folks that 
claim Satie as patriarch—just about every 
radical musical movement in this century 
can trace its roots back to Satie. Take John 
Cage, for example. His entire career—and, 
as a result, the course of music in the 20th 
Century—took a turn after being exposed to 
a strange little 3 minute piece of Satie’s 
called Vexations. It’s only a single page of 
music but it has the instructions “to be 
repeated 840 times” scrawled on it. For years 
it had been written off as a musical joke—a 
performance of the piece would take approxi- 
mately 20 hours—an impossible, not to men- 
tion tediously boring, task. John Cage, howev- 
er, took it seriously and gave Vexations its 


first performance in New York in 1963. Ten 
pianists working in two hour shifts con- 
quered the piece, which lasted 18 hours and 
40 minutes. Cage later explained how per- 
forming Vexations severely affected him: “In 
other words, I had changed, and the world 
had changed... It wasn’t an experience I 
alone had, but other people who had been in 
it wrote to me or called me up and said that 
they had had the same experience.” Other 
people in Cage’s circle at the time who might 
have shared the Vexations experience includ- 
ed La Monte Young, who went on to create 
his own consciousness-altering time-based 
environments and Yoko Ono, who gained 
fame with such Satiesque performances as 
Bed Piece with John Lennon, in which the 
couple stayed in bed for a week to protest the 
Vietnam War. 

The religious vibe that many people have 
gotten from Vexations is no coincidence. 
Satie, naturally drawn to strange religions, 
was a Rosicrucian for a while in the 1890s. It 
was here that he was introduced to the mysti- 
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cal strains of Gregorian and Plainsong 
chant—music that would influence every- 
thing Satie would do for the rest of his 
career. The ethereal, aloof, and impersonal 
music went against everything Wagnerian, 
the rage of the moment in Paris. As a matter 
of fact, Satie composed his most famous 
works, the Gymnopédies, while under the 
spell of the Rosicrucians. 

However he quickly grew disillusioned with 
the Rose+Croix and, having acquired an even 
stronger appetite for ritualistic music and 
quasi-religious ceremony, went on to form his 
own — short-lived church,  L’Eglise 
Métropolitaine d’Art de Jésus Conducteur. The 
scope of Satie’s church was classic Outsider— 
almost something out of Adolf Wolfli. 
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Satie envisioned 
1,600,000,000 con- 
verts dressed in black 
robes and gray hoods 
defending the Church 
against attack with 
armaments consisting 
of oversized battle 
swords and medieval 
lances that were five 
meters in length. He 
also self-published an 
“official” church jour- 
nal whose sole func- 
tion was to gave Satie 
a soapbox upon which 
to rant against music 
critics hostile to his 
work. Obviously, the 
church had only one 
member. 

Satie supported the church (as well as his 
musical aspirations) by playing piano in a 
famous Montmartre cabaret, the Chat Noir. 
During his tenure there, Satie knocked out a 
number of stunning bawdy cabaret tunes as 
well as impressing a young composer, Claude 
Debussy, who hung out at the place. Debussy 
immediately recognized the genius in Satie 
and fell under his influence. Not too long after- 
wards, Debussy and his friend Maurice Ravel 
began writing Satie inspired pared-down music 
that soon snowballed into the world famous 
movement known as French Impressionism. 
Satie, ever the oddball, was left in the dust and 
it wasn’t until Debussy and Ravel were firmly 
established many years later that they finally 
fessed-up to Satie’s influence. 

While Debussy and Ravel were getting rich 
and famous, Satie remained dirt poor—so 
poor, in fact, that he was given the title 
“Monsieur le Pauvre” by his friends. In 1898, 
he moved from Montmartre to a cheap indus- 
trial suburb of Paris, Arcueil, where he would 
spend the rest of his life. No one ever set foot 
in Satie’s room until his death some quarter 
century later. Around this time he began 
wearing his famous gray velvet suits—12 
identical ones—earning himself the name 
“The Velvet Gentleman.” He continued to 
commute by foot several miles each day to 
Montmartre to play at the cabarets and 
walked back home to the ’burbs every night 
with hammer in his pocket for protection. 

As he settled into Arcueil, his behavior 
became more eccentric. He detested the sun, 
wrote an enormous amount of letters to him- 
self reminding him of his appointments, and 
refused to wash his hands with soap, favoring 
pumice stone instead. However, his most 
extreme behavior was his eating. In his book 
Memoirs of An Amnesiac, Satie described 
his eating habits: “My only nourishment con- 
sists of food that is white: eggs, sugar, shred- 
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ded bones, the fat of dead animals, veal, salt, 
coconuts, chicken cooked in white water, 
moldy fruit, rice, turnips, sausages in cam- 
phor, pastry, cheese (white varieties), cotton 
salad, and certain kinds of fish (without their 
skin). I boil my wine and drink it cold mixed 
with the juice of the Fuchsia. I have a good 
appetite, but never talk when eating for fear 
of strangling myself.” 

In 1905, at the age of 40, after hav- 
ing been kicked around by critics and 
his peers, Satie decided to go back to 
school to study the “proper” classical 
techniques of counterpoint and theo- 
ry. He sat in classes with students half 
his age, honed his skills, and graduat- 
ed four years later with flying colors. 
While he composed some “serious” 
works after graduating, his music con- 
tinued to become more bizarre. He 
began scribbling mysterious directions 
all over his scores and gave a running 
commentary of dialogue, puns, and 
absurdities: to be jealous of one’s play- 
mate who has a big head, the war song 
of the King of Beans, canine song, to 
profit by the corns on his feet to grab 
his hoop, and indoors voice. The titles, 
too, were remarkable: Veritable 
Flabby Preludes (for a Dog), Sketches 
and Exasperations of A Big Boob 
Made of Wood, Five Grins or Mona 
Lisa’s Moustache, Menus for Childish 
Purposes, and Dessicated Embryos, 
just to name a few. 

Much of the music, to my ears, is 
pop; the tunes are knowable and hum- 
able. For the most part, it’s upbeat 
stuff: rowdy and really funny. And 
quite beautiful. Most of Satie’s work 
was written for piano. His Trois 
Gymnopeédies, a tinkling piano suite 
that you would immediately recognize 
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if you heard it, has 
been abused in the 
media for decades as 
“soft, sentimental” 
Muzak. On the other 
hand, his Parade 
(1917), a collabora- 
tion with Jean 
Cocteau, Picasso, 
and Serge Diaghilev, 
rocks and rolls for 20 
minutes and was the 
first classical work to 
employ a battery of 
sirens, car horns, 
typewriters, guns, 
and blasting percus- 
sion. The piece out- 
raged so many peo- 
ple that there was a 
riot the first night it 
opened, and the collaborators were smeared 
all over the Parisian press, turning the 51 
year-old Satie into a star overnight. In its 
experimentation, Parade opened the doors 
for all types of mechanical music to come 
later this century; musique concrete, techno, 
and industrial music all trace their lineage 
back to Parade. 


Satie as the “Velvet Gentleman,” circa 1900 
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From Parade until his death in 1925, Satie 
lived the life of a celebrity. He found himself 
surrounded by a group of young followers, 
Les Six, who revered the old man and carried 
out his advances to radical extremes. It’s 
worth checking-out the work of Darius 
Milhaud, the most prominent of Les Six who 
uses a slew of jazz, mechanical, and world 
music devices in his compositions. As a result 
of the World War II diaspora, Satie’s influ- 
ence manifested itself in completely unex- 
pected ways: Milhaud found himself teaching 
at Mills College in Oakland, the 
American postwar experimental 


music hotbed. Among 
Milhaud’s students were 
Morton Subotnick, 
Robert Ashley, 
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Pauline Oliveros, and 
Phil Lesh; there’s a 
direct connection 
from Parade to 
Dark Star. 
Following 

Cage’s premiere 

of Vexations, a 
flood of previous- 

ly unavailable 
recordings 


there remains an 

enormous amount of ; 
records around, both jy» ea ees 
in print and used. (7% “7° et 
The best place to eH 

start is with Aldo / 
Ciccolini’s definitive _, | ji 

set of Satie’s com- \ 

plete piano works, 

Piano Music of Erik Satie, Vols. 1-6, on EMI 
Angel. Ciccolini’s sound is warm and fresh, the 
playing magnificent and, in doing Satie’s entire 
piano repertoire, many of the pieces make 
their first recorded appearances on these 
discs. (Warning: stick to the LPs and avoid the 
CD versions which were re-recorded later and 
have no punch), 

Once you're hooked on the piano works, 
there’s a bunch of great orchestral pieces to 
check out. Pick up any recording of 
Gymnopédies Nos, 1 & 3, which were orches- 
trated by Debussy. These hackneyed pieces, 
heard ad infinitum, sound incredibly fresh 
when re-heard in an orchestral framework; 
their beauty is restored once again. The 
same goes for Parade—it’s hard to make a 
lousy version of it. I prefer the vintage 
recordings to the newer digital ones—the 
new recordings are too slick— the sirens are 
too modern, and the typewriters sound more 
like word processors. John Oswald a.k.a, 


OO . 


appeared on the / 
market to slake the , | iN 
60s experimental- 
ists thirst. Today /,..° Ay 
{ 
4 


Plunderphonic recently did an incredible 
cut-up version of Parade that appears on a 
RecRec sampler. 

Like John Oswald, a lot of musicians have 
gotten juiced on Satie’s eccentricity and free- 
dom. In the 60s, there were some pretty 
strange attempts to imitate the wackiness of 
Erik Satie, the gooviest being The Electronic 
Spirit of Erik Satie featuring the Moog 
Synthesizer with the Camarata Con- 
temporary Chamber Orchestra (London/ 
Deram XDES 18066, LP). The record is 

essentially a seance per- 

formed by a bunch of 
stoned hippies to try 

to invoke the 
spirit of Satie 
from the grave 
through the 
medium of the 

Moog Syn- 

thesizer. 

Oddball 

pieces such 

as Sports 
et Divert- 
issements 
(1914) are 
hepped up 
to sound like 
a cross bet- 
ween Perrey & 
Kingsley, Cheech 

& Chong, and After 

Bathing At Bazter’s. 
My favorite Satie record 
is Erik Satie: Selected Works 
(Erato MHS 4700W, LP) per- 

formed by the Ars Nova Ensemble 
with Marius Constant conducting. 
The record is packed with historical 
gems and contains the only recorded ver- 
sion of Furniture Music that I know of. The 
piece consists of three movements: Curtain 
of a Voting Booth, Tapestry of Wrought Iron, 
and Phonic Tiles—may be performed at a 
luncheon, each more repetitive and banal 
than the next; Satie makes Eno’s Music for 
Airports seem exciting by comparison. The 
LP also contains a prescient Minimalist piece 
from 1924, Reldche, which was the score for a 
collaboration Satie did Marcel Duchamp and 
Francis Picabia. Eleven repetitions (13 min- 
utes) of Vexations finish out this disc and 
while there have been many attempts to 
record Vexations over the years, most of 
them have proven fruitless: one LP I own 
contains a number of repetitions whereby 
the last chord of the final repetition ends 
with a lock groove, to suggest infinite playing 
time (ah, vinyl....). However, with the advent 
of the CD, it is possible to listen to all 18 
hours and 40 minutes of Vexations using the 
repeat function on CD players. 


Finally, there seems to be a booming Erik 
Satie industry thanks to Trip Hop and 
Ambient music; as folks gravitate to a more 
laid-back dreamy state, Satie makes more 
and more sense. Last year Folk Implosion 
based a noir Trip Hop piece, Wet Stuff, on 
the opening notes of Satie’s Trois 
Gnossiennes and a few years ago, Malcolm 
McLaren used the same riff throughout his 
entire disc, Paris. DJ Spooky sites Satie as a 
major influence in many of his diatribes 
as well as incorporating Satie samples 
into his mixes. 

However, there’s one recent use of Erik 
Satie that proves once and for all that his 
time has finally come: Brian Eno’s Windows 
95 Startup Sound. In my opinion, Eno has 
written a pocket symphony to rival (and 
could not exist without) Vexations. Both are 
concentrated miniatures, both are resistant 
to familiarity, and both stand up to countless 
repetitions. The only difference is that Satie 
never got a million bucks to write his. 


Kenny G’s Unpopular Music airs every 
Tuesday from Noon-8. He often uses The 
Electronic Inspirations of Erik Satie as 
his groovy talkover music. 
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A mere 20 years ago, the “canon” of Negro 
Lit—Black American novelists in print—seemed 
preposterously thin, scattered and barely 
represented at mainstream bookstores. A 
handful of chosen authors received literary 
knighthood, but no matter how you sliced it, 
James Baldwin’s lofty intellect landed 
squarely in the liberal white establishment. 
The one-hit wonders, like Ralph Ellison’s 1952 


Invisible Man, or Claude Brown’s 
1964 best seller, Manchild in 
the Promised Land, were 


mainstream relationships. “My theory is that 
some quantum of pimp in every man would 
perhaps enhance his approach to women,” he 
told the Washington Post. “Because I think 
it’s a truism that women gravitate to a man 
who can at least flash transient evidence of 
heelism. .. Women are prone to masochism, 
anyway. I think if you are able to manufac- 
ture a bit of ‘heelism’ in your nature and give 
them a sense of insecurity as to whether 
some voluptuous rival might come along and 
steal you, then you are a treasured jewel.” 
The thrill, Iceberg told the L.A. Free Press, 
came during youth, where he described “a 
vacuum that is filled by the joy of learning 


grounded in the Queen’s English 
—as was the great Richard Wright 
before them, whose lean, mean 


prose hammered home the Negro 
experience to generations of 


college Caucasians. 


Iceberg Slim burst forth in 1969 as a 
savagely gifted storyteller, whose paperback 
novels sold in unprecedented numbers in 
the ghettos. Iceberg Slim was the nom-de- 
pimp of Robert Beck, whose seven books 
sold six million copies by the time he died in 
1992, at 73. Beck briefly graced Tuskegee 
Institute’s 1930’s college rolls at the same 
time as did Ralph Ellison. Beck dropped out, 
having chosen his calling—for which 
Tuskegee offered no degree. Years later, had 
it come to a streetfight of words, Iceberg’s 
“masterworks of pimp profanity” could have 
cut down Ellison’s milquetoast prose in a 
Harlem minute. 

He wrote flagrantly in the pre-Ebonics lingo 
of Chicago’s South Side—which even today 
repels the upwardly mobile Black middle 
class. Iceberg’s books contain glossaries of 
underworld Negro slang that went out with 
minstrel shows and burnt cork blackface. 
The Norton Anthology of Black American 
Literature—newly christened by Black 
Harvard professors proclaiming a break- 
through, state-of-the-art “canon”—doesn’t 
even mention his name in its vast index. 

Like the painter Grandma Moses, Iceberg 
Slim was reborn an artist after age 40. His 
third, and harshest prison sentence—10 
months in steel solitary at the Cook County 
House of Corrections—finally crushed the 
pimp right out of him. Vilifying past predato- 
ry values, he exorcised his demons into folk- 
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lore, leaving a 
seven-book legacy. 
Pimp: The Story of 
My Life, contained 
bookend warnings 
against the life. But 
Iceberg’s master- 
piece only bol- 
stered pimp libera- 
tion amidst the 
blaxploitation 
movie craze. In 
Times Square, for 
instance, a hundred 
fur-coated Super- 
flys lorded over a 
thousand street- 
walkers, taking 
renegade control of 
8th Avenue. For 
them, Pimp declas- 
sified the sorcery of 
whore control, 
became a textbook 
for wannabe’s, and 
lent ethnic pride 
to the hideous profession. 
Pimp still holds as perhaps the greatest 
chronicle ever written on male-female rela- 
tions. In the flush of literary success, white 
feminist-journalist types sought out inter- 
views like intellectual groupies. Pimp philos- 
ophy, Iceberg believed, might be adapted to 
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first-edition cover of Iceberg’s 1967 literary debut. 


the intricacies of being a pimp. . .For really, 
what is the bedrock of all male aspiration, if 
it isn’t cunt and money? Now here the pimp, 
what has he got? All kinds of beautiful girls, 
who bring him cunt and money. Kiss and 
suck and love him. .. .on the surface, of 
course, because beneath, they really pray for 
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any, any, any insult to Bradford Sherry 
reach my ears. I could kill you. You mis- 
erable coon-loving tramp, white trash. I 
was insane to let you touch me. I’m going 
to abort this little bastard inside me. My 
advice to you is to see a psychiatrist and 
get treatment, and the reason why your 
stupid mania for coons. 

“Never come in my direction again. Find 
a putrid coon girl and live unhappily 
ever after. Now, bum, I'll take you to your 
car.” 

She ripped the ruby and platinum neck- 
lace I had given her from her throat and 
rammed it into my shirt pocket. 

She savagely twisted the key in the igni- 
tion. She thundered the engine and shot 
the Jaguar into screaming reverse. 

My head was in a spinning roar of anger 
and humiliation. I was silent until she 
stopped beside my Buick on Lake Street. I 
got out and slammed the door. I reached 
in and took my topcoat off the back seat. 
The Goddess was grim faced, staring 
through the windshield. I stooped down 
and stuck my head into the sedan. 

I said slowly, “Mrs. Costain, I really 
shouldn't hurt an elderly broad, but I’m 
going to deliver unto you one of your inef- 
Sably wonderful maims of the soul. You 
want to bet it won't thrill you? 

‘T don’t have to go to a headshrinker to 
Sind out why I love Niggers. I got the san- 
est reason there ever was. Mrs. Costain, a 
Nigger has been fucking you in your inef- 
fably white, Anglo-Saxon pussy for 
months now. 

“You’ve licked the coon like a lollipop. 
And you've loved every minute of it, 
haven't you, Mrs. Costain? Mrs. Costain, 
you have a bona-fide bastard nigger baby 
in your sacrosanct guts. 

“My father is white. My mother is a coon. I 
can furnish proof if you think I’m a liar. I 
was born in Kansas City, Missouri on 
January fifteenth, Nineteen-hundred and 
Twenty-three in a nigger pigsty just a 
stone’s throw from 14th and Vine Streets. 
“Check out the records if you doubt it. I 
don't want you to miss the full bang of the 
maim. But then, you don’t look thrilled at 
all, Mrs. Costain. What’s wrong? Have 
you lost your taste for screwy thrills? 
“You look like you just heard that dear 
old Daddy had croaked. Which reminds 
me. You might tell him that nigger 
Johnny O’Brien spat in his face in the 
Pump Room. Goodbye Mrs.—” 

I didn’t finish. I had seen her knuckles 
glowing whitely on the steering wheel. 
Her head had been shaking on her trem- 
bling shoulders like a broad with 
Parkinson’s disease. 

It should have warned me. She stomped 
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on the accelerator. The Jaguar had hur- 
tled forward and flung me to the street 
like a rag doll. I bounced and tumbled for 
Sifteen feet. 

I was lucky Lake Street had no traffic at 
the late hour. I lay with the breath 
knocked out of me, and watched the 
Jaguar careen and weave at suicidal 
speed down Lake Street. 


White Folks suffers an alcoholic nervous 
breakdown over the Goddess breakup, but 
recovers to leave the black ghetto. After his 
childhood mentor, master con man Blue 
Howard dies, ’Folks leaves his side of the 
tracks to practice con in the high-finance 
white world. Iceberg continues the story of 
Trick Baby in his novel, Long White Con. 

Iceberg’s prose did indeed grow loftier in 
sophistication as his success increased. One 
of the journalistic sketches collected in The 
Naked Soul of Iceberg Slim, shows him hum- 
bled before the Black Panthers: 


“Nigger, you kicked black women in the 
ass for bread. How many you got now?” 
comes a young Panther. Rather than chop 
him down with his “still-remembered 
masterworks of pimp profanity,” Iceberg 
admits to himself that the Panthers are 
“superior to that older generation of cow- 
ards, of which I am part.” He leaves with 
“genuine tears rolling down my joyous 
old nigger cheeks.” 


Holloway House, the independent Black 
publishing group in Los Angeles, which has 
published Iceberg exclusively in paperback, 
since 1969, features Iceberg’s seven novels as 
its flagship titles. You won't likely see Pimp 
on Oprah’s Book Club, which bestows instant 
best-seller status, But Holloway House says 
Pimp has sold 2 1/2-million copies to date, 
and is currently under option to Island Films, 
with Quincy Jones as producer. Trick Baby, 
an early 70s blaxploitation flick, is currently 
being remade by Universal, it’s original stu- 
dio, according to Holloway. 

Holloway spokesman Mitchell Neal brazenly 
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states books by black authors were unavail- 
able during the 60’s—not only dismissing 
black establishment writers of the era, but 
poets (Leroi Jones), playwrights (Ed Bullins, 
Melvin Van Peebles), show-biz bios (Sammy 
Davis ‘Yes I Can!, Pigmeat Markham’s Here 
Come Da Judge!) and numerous political 
manifestos. Holloway represents an alterna- 
tive Black literature in paperback—lIceberg 
Slim is its flagship author, followed by the 
oeuvres of Donald Goines (16 titles), Odie 
Hawkins (16 titles), Joe Nazel (10 titles), 
Rae Shawn Stewart (five titles), and a spec- 
trum of black westerns, mysteries, crime 
sagas, biographies. A half-dozen different 
pimp memoirs, for instance, followed on the 
heels of Iceberg—who remains America’s 
true pimp-laureate. Be prepared to wait 
months if you order direct from Holloway’s 
catalog—they operate at a snail’s pace, far 
removed from credit card orders or the 
Internet. (Write for catalog to: Holloway 
Publishing Co., 8060 Melrose Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90046) 


A good pimp doesn’t get paid for screw- 
ing. He gets his pay-off for always having 
the right thing to say to a whore right on 
lightning tap. I knew my four whores 
were flapping their ears to get my reac- 
tion to this beautiful bitch. A pimp with 
an overly fine bitch in his stable has to 
keep his game tight. Whores constantly 
probe for weakness in a pimp. 

I fitted a scary mask on my face and said, 
in a low, deadly voice, “Bitch, are you 
insane? No bitch in this family calls any 
shots or muscles me to do anything. Now 
take your stinking yellow ass upstairs to 
a bath and some shut-eye. Get in the 
street at noon like I told you.” 

The bitch just stood there. Her eyes slitted 
in anger. I could sense she was game to 
play the string out right there in the 
street before my whores. If I had been ten- 
years dumber I would have leaped out of 
the ‘Hog’ and broken her jaw, and put my 
Joot in her ass. The joint was too fresh in 
my mind. 

I knew the bitch was trying to booby-trap 
me when she spat out her invitation. 
“Come on, kick my ass. What the hell do I 
need a man I only see when he comes to 
get his money? I am sick of it all. I don’t 
dig stables and never will. I know I’m the 
new bitch who has to prove herself. Well 
Goddamnit, Iam sick of this shit. I’m cut- 
ting out.” 

She stopped for air and lit a cigarette. I 
was going to blast her ass off when she 
Jinished. I just sat there staring at her. 
Then she went on, “I have turned more 
tricks in the three months I have been 
with you than in the whole two years 
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with Paul. My pussy stays sore and 
swollen. Do I get my ass kicked before I 
split? If so, kick it now because I’m going 
back to Providence on the next thing 
smoking.” 

She was young, fast with trick appeal 
galore. She was a pimp’s dream and she 
knew it. She had tested me with her beef. 
She was laying back for a sucker 
response. 

I disappointed her with my cold overlay. 
I could see her wilt as I said in an icy 
voice. “Listen square-ass bitch, I have 
never had a whore I couldn’t do without. 
I celebrate, Bitch, when a whore leaves 
me. It gives some worthy bitch a chance 
to take her place and be a star. You 
scurvy Bitch, if I shit in your face, you 
gotta love it and open your mouth wide.” 

The rollers cruised by in a squad car. I 
flashed a sucker smile on my face. I 
cooled it until they passed. Kim was root- 
ed there wincing under the blizzard. 

I went on ruthlessly, “Bitch, you are noth- 
ing but a funky zero. Before me you had 
one chili chump with no rep. Nobody 
except his mother ever heard of the bas- 
tard. Yes, Bitch, I'll be back this morning 
to put your phony ass on the train.” 

I rocketed away from the curb. In the 
rear-view mirror, I saw Kim walk slowly 


into the hotel. Her shoulders were 
slumped. Until I dropped the last whore 
off you could have heard a mosquito 
crapping on the moon. I had tested out 
for them, “solid ice,” 
I went back for Kim. She was packed and 
silent. On the way to the station, I riffled 
the pages in that pimp’s book in my head. 
I searched for an angle to hold her with- 
out kissing her ass. 
I couldn't find a line in it for an out like 
that. As it turned out the bitch was testing 
and bluffing right down the line. 
We had pulled into the station parking lot 
when the bitch fell to pieces. Her eyes 
were misty when she yelped, “Daddy, are 
you really going to let me split? Daddy, I 
love you.” 
I started the prat action to cinch her 
when I said, “Bitch, I don’t want a whore 
with rabbit in her. I want a bitch who 
wants me for life. You have got to go. After 
that bullshit earlier this morning, you 
are not that bitch.” 
That prat butchered her. She collapsed 
into my lap crying and begging to stay. I 
had a theory about splitting whores. They 
seldom split without a bankroll. 
So, I cracked on her, “Give me that 
scratch you held out and maybe I'll give 
you another chance.” 


Sure enough she reached into her bosom. 
She drew out close to five bills and handed it 
to me. No pimp with a brain in his head cuts 
loose a young beautiful whore with lots of 
mileage left in her. I let her come back. 

After Iceberg Slim became the American 
ghetto’s best-selling author, he released a 
masterful performance album of poetry 
called Reflections in the early 70s. The tim- 
bre and meter of his voice is so hypnotic, it 
takes no stretch of the imagination to see 
how he sweet-talked hundreds of wavering 
females into the world’s oldest profession. 
Such a demonstration, in fact, is reenacted 
for your listening pleasure on the opening 
vignette, “The Fall.” 

We can only speculate that Iceberg’s liter- 
ary education in prison included the discov- 
ery of poet Robert W. Service, whose meter 
he emulates. Service wrote doggerel epics at 
the turn of the century, like “The Cremation 
of Sam McGee.” As Service wrote of what he 
knew—the Klondike and the Gold Rush—so 
did Iceberg write what he knew, using the 
form made popular by Service. 


Josh Alan Friedman is the author of the 
seminal Tales of Times Square (Prome- 
theus Press). His new CD, Blacks & Jews, 
is distorting minds everywhere.. 


WFMU would like to thank the following 
volunteers, who provide a wide range of 
services on a weekly basis. Their efforts help 
us avoid Corythosaurus’ sad fate: 


Rob Conger 
Howie Shimkus 
Ryan Fried 


Charles Maggio 


Bill Hartnett 
Dan Thomas 


Join the WFMU Volunteer Army — 
Bridging the Past with the Future. 
Call for more info: (973) 678-8264. 
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INVENT File: YOUR ToE 


IMAGINAR NAILS INTO THE 
SNA EY, PROFILES OF 


IMAGINE A ANNEX Your 
CRovuTON LOCAL MAIL@ox 


SHAP. 
INTHE NAMe eo 


$$ FOR ACNE 


YOUR ZITS 
ARE WORTH MONEY 


Women-Men-Girls-Boys 
Come tn or Call 
8am.toSp.m 


DERMA-TEST LABS 
29-28 41st Avenue 
LC. Suite 408 


718-361 -8172/73 


OF DEPAR- 
ELATIVES 


DON'T 
EVER 
CHANGE. 


“Your name Is Marissa. You were born In Teaneque, N.J. and grew up 
outside Ronkonkoma. Your father’s name was Rolf and he studied Endo- 
crinology in Brussels after the war. Your mother was a Swede. You live at 
341 E. 6th St. in a corner apartment. You bring your laundry to a little 
place run by a one-legged woman every Wednesday at 8:30 or so. 
Sometimes earlier, never later. You drive an egg-shell blue Ford Fiesta, 
work ata Job you despise for a large legal firm and lunch alone, watching 
"cartoons in your office with the door locked. You don’t laugh at the 
* cartoons.-You have loved deeply and been hurt badly by three men, each 
of them tall, brown-eyed and heavily involved in the arts. You shop at 
Farm Pride grocery, root for the Mets, and regularly travel to Chilmark, 
Mass, to visit an elderly aunt who has no one else to turn to but you. 
Having turned 36 you are actively seeking a deeper spiritual commitment 
in your life. |! am your soulmate, Douglas. ! have been waiting for you 
here for all eternity. Nice juggs, baby.” 


WFMU - The ValuJet of the Airwaves 
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1 CD of Unreleased Stuff 

(Pavement, Liz Phair, Guided By Voices, Bettie Serveert, 
The Jom Spencer Blues Explosion, Pizzicato Five and more) 
1 CD of Matador History 

(Unsane, Superchunk, Teenage Fanclub and most of the current crop too) 
OLE 163 DBL CD $10/DBL LP $10 (DBL LP Contains Unreleased Stuff Only) 


Tne Wideo Lap 


A Matador Instructional Film/Music Video Compilation, 
featuring music videos by Liz Phair, Yo La Tengo, Helium, Chavez, Pavement and many more... 


OLE 163 VHS $10 Directed and Written by Clay Tarver 
(id albums also available on Matador this fall: 


PIALD PIODEERS: as \5 
; i x 

( po ) > 

en we. 


MECCA NORMAL 


The Lynnfield Pionners - Pizzicato Five - qpeacca Normal - Helium - 
Happy End of the World ¢Who Shot Elvis? 
OLE 242 LP$8 CD$13 OLE 198 DBL LP$10 CD$13 CS$9 OLE 245 LP$8 CD$13 OLE 195 LP$8 CD$15 


Matador Records 6268 Broadway N¥G 10012 www.matador.recs.com ) All Prices via Matador Mailorder Postage Paid 
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Four years ago, WFMU had a volunteer who had suffered serious brain damage in a car 
wreck. The accident cost him his short-term memory, but in many other ways he was per- 
fectly fine, and his therapists were looking for a volunteer job to keep him busy during 
the week. He didn’t know FMU at all, but he liked music—jazz and blues mostly, and after 
discussing his condition with his therapists, it was decided that he would come in once a 
week to re-alphabetize our record library. 

He needed to be reminded every ten minutes or so where he was, as well as why he 
was alphabetizing strange records while listening to even stranger ones coming out of 
the library's speakers. Although the task itself didn’t need to be re-taught, the larger pic- 
ture did. He would be working on the Cannonball Adderly records, and by the time he 
reached the Robert Ashley LPs a few feet down, he would get angry and resentful and 
demand an explanation. His therapist would remind him that there had been an acci- 
dent, that this was why he, a phone company executive, was now doing such mundane 
work. He reiterated the type of radio station that WFMU was, by way of explaining the 
atonal bleating noises coming out of the speakers as the next DJ prepared her show. This 
pattern repeated itself dozens of times each day he volunteered. 

Eventually he stopped coming. It wasn’t the alphabetization that got to him. It was the 
pure annoyance of the music that he heard while he did his rounds. Most people aren’t 
cut out for freeform radio, but they have the luxury of turning the station off if they acci- 
dentally encounter it. Not so for our brain-damaged former executive. Even though he 
couldn’t remember that horrid noise, it all registered somewhere. Unbeknownst to us, 
his therapists and I had turned what was supposed to be a therapeutic experience into a 
living hell. Most of our volunteers have better experiences than the one described here. 

I remembered this incident while preparing for WFMU’s 40th anniversary next year. 
WFMU first signed on in April 1958 and became a full-time freeform station ten years 
later. I’ve been interviewing some of our old timers, re-reading the few books ever writ- 
ten about freeform radio, and in general trying to make sense of how we've outlasted 
every other station that ever called itself freeform. In November, the Museum of 
Television and Radio even acknowledged this achievement, hosting a seminar called 
"WFMU: Forty Years of Freeform." (continued next page) 
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Ken Freedmansken@wtmu.org> Scott Williams <scott@wimu,org> TELEPHONICS: 


e 
Station Station Manager Volunteer Director Main Office: 201-678-8264 
On-Air: 201-678-7743 


Staff Kelly Jones <kellyi@wimu.org> Brian Turner <bt@wimu.org> Music Dept.: 201-678-8751 
Office Manager Music/Program Director Catalog Director: 201-678-4277 


WEMU « Po Box 1 568 © Montclair, NJ 07042 | web: http://www. wfmu.org 

Musicians and Bands: Send your recordings (any format) for airplay to the above address, Attention of Music 
Director. WFIU receives no funding from any institutions of any type. Tax deductible donations can be made out : r 
to "WFMU" and sent to the above address. $10 or more comes with a subscription to LCD and a bumper sticker, To receive a menu of e-mail documents, 


$35 gets you all that plus a wondrous Station t-shirt. | send a blank message to: info@wfmu. org 


email: w/mu@wfmu. org 


It’s been a good exercise to actively remi- 
nisce just as we are about to leave our birth- 
place, East Orange, and embark on a new era 
in Jersey City. We expect that we will be mov- 
ing into our new building (which we now 
own!) sometime in the spring of 1998. Our 
building is rented out until February Ist, 
when our army of volunteers will begin con- 
struction. We've got great plans for our new 
studios. We'll be able to get our entire record 
library into one room, instead of snaking 
through our entire house (including ex-bath- 
rooms) as it does now. We'll have improved 
facilities for live music and audio production. 
We'll be able to get our turntables and CD 
players off of the inner tubes and rubber 
bands that currently support them. We’ll be 
able to save $60,000 over the next ten years 
by moving our satellite dish to the roof of our 
new building, feeding our transmitters at 
91.1, 90.1, and our internet audio server with 
one monthly fee (instead of three). Our pre- 
historic computer system is finally coming up 
to speed, and in Jersey City, we might be able 
to get some volunteers to come by and help 
support it. 

But most importantly, we will be more 
accessible to the community of artists, musi- 
cians, crackpots, and visionaries who have 
long preserved us. It may finally be possible 
for WFMU to live up to its potential as a com- 
munity resource. It might even be possible to 
transform WFMU from its current structure 
(of benevolent dictatorship), to a genuine 
community-based cooperative. Many thanks 
to all the wonderful listeners who have 
offered their services to help build our new 
studios. I’ll be contacting everyone who has 
offered their help in December and January. 
For now, we owe an enormous amount of 
thanks to our architect Glen Hauser, design- 
ers Bill Frederick and Ken Stevens, Sam the 
Roofer, and all the many listeners who have 
donated their extraordinary services at this 
early stage of the game. 

It’s important for WFMU to become even 
more volunteer based. We want to avoid cre- 
ating a large bureaucracy that puts it’s own 
well-being in front of any programming 
ideals. This has happened at many other non- 
commercial radio stations, but it hasn’t hap- 
pened to us. During it’s first year of freeform 
broadcasting in 1968, WFMU had three full- 
time employees. Now in 1997, we have four—a 
33% increase in thirty years. It’s essential 
that despite our growth (and real estate pur- 
chases, and additional transmitters, etc. etc.) 
we not lose sight of the basics of freeform 
programming-—leaving control of program- 
ming in the DJ’s hands and continuing fund- 
ing primarily through listener contributions. 
Lewis Hill understood this in 1949 when he 
founded KPFA, the country’s first non-com- 
mercial station, and the first known outlet 
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for anything resembling freeform program- 
ming. But this ideal is easier said than done. 
Hill blew his brains out in 1957 over a KPFA 
programming dispute. 

We're still figuring it out ourselves. Many 
great community radio stations and arts orga- 
nizations wear their poverty as a badge, and 
ultimately close their doors because of it. 
This nearly happened to us in 1989, when we 
were attacked by four other public stations 
(who told us outright that they intended to 
litigate us into the ground), and then again 
in 1994 when our former owner, Upsala 
College, went bankrupt. Sometimes you have 
to play the capitalist game in order to sur- 
vive, but then not play it so much that it 
destroys what you were trying to protect in 
the first place. I can see the potential for this 
happening even at FMU, but I think our 
awareness of it will prevent it from ever 
becoming reality. 

Our Catalog of Curiosities is the closest 
we've ever come to being led astray. Although 
the catalog has raised lots of money for the 
station (over $200,000 net when all is said 
and done), it hasn’t been anywhere near 
enough to warrant the amount of year-round 
effort that goes into the fulfillment and cus- 
tomer service that is required for a mail 
order operation. It’s been a case of the tail 
wagging the dog, of the fundraising becoming 
more of a priority than what we are fundrais- 
ing for. The catalog has been fantastic pub- 
licity for the station, and it’s attracted many 
people to become internet listeners of FMU. 
But I’ve decided to scale down the catalog to 
about a quarter of its current size. It will con- 
tinue only on our web site and as a section of 
future LCDs. 

Last summer, our seasonal cash-flow prob- 
lems finally erupted into a full-scale crisis 
when we ran completely out of money after 
closing on our new building. I’ll spare you the 
gory details, but it was a truly frightening 
time for a station where desperation has 
become mundane. We considered many last- 
ditch efforts to keep the electricity on, 
including (extremely) limited underwriting 
and foundation support. We decided not to go 
these routes, but instead we made another 
compromise that I hope will not become an 
annual event—an emergency week-long 
marathon in September. Doing two 
marathons a year is more of a compromise 
than I’m comfortable making, and I hope 
that we'll be able to support the station with 
one marathon a year. (Looking back thirty 
years, MU had three marathons a year.) It’s 
hard enough keeping the groveling fun and 
exciting while doing it only once a year. But 
we may occasionally have to resort to mini- 
marathons until we get past our current 
cash-flow crisis, which could take years. It’s 
not easy supporting a freeform station for the 


WFMU - Where Dreams become Fantasies 


long haul without selling out. If it were easy, 
somebody else would have done it already. 

Many thanks to everyone who pledged dur- 
ing our September mini-marathon-you really 
saved our hide and gave us enough money to 
begin building new studios in Jersey City. 
The mini marathon was also an exciting 
demonstration that we do have lots of folks 
listening to the station all over the country 
on the internet. But the search continues for 
new sources of funding that don’t compro- 
mise our philosophy or lead us away from 
programming. Our record fairs have also 
been a big success for us and now represent 
a decent percentage of our annual income. 

One of the many bright spots at the station 
lately has been the talent and dedication of 
our small, full-time staff—Office Manager 
Kelly Jones, Volunteer Director Scott 
Williams, and Music Director Brian Turner. 
I’m passing off one of the many hats I wear at 
FMU to Brian, who became Program Director 
last month. Brian has the right temperament 
for the difficult task of scheduling and gate- 
keeping our airwaves. It’s a real juggling act 
to be Program Director at FMU. You have to 
to choose very carefully who gets a weekly 
slot at FMU, but then give those who do as 
much freedom as the law allows. The 
Program Director is the person who has to 
balance the need for programming continuity 
with the need for the flexibility that allows 
FMU to try out new programs and ideas. I 
wish Brian luck, and I urge the listeners and 
staff to respect his decisions and the difficult 
nature of his job. I’m remaining on board as 
General Manager and everything else that 
you may want to call me—I’m merely delegat- 
ing the Program Director's job, which I have 
held since 1994, and earlier from 1985 to 
1990. 

Thanks to Rex Doane and Burt Schlatter 
for working tirelessly again to get this issue 
of LCD to the printer, and to Eric Speck for 
wrangling enough advertising to pay for the 
issue. If not for their efforts, you would be 
looking at a schedule postcard right now. 

1998 is our 40th year on the air, and it will 
be a hectic one. Construction in Jersey City 
begins February Ist, our winter marathon is 
scheduled for February 28rd to March 8th, 
and the move itself occurs sometime in the 
spring. Somewhere in the midst of all this, we 
will take to the airwaves for a series of pro- 
grams and discussions dedicated to the histo- 
ry of FMU and freeform radio. Despite all our 
trials and tribulations, WFMU has been the 
country’s most successful and enduring 
experiment in free radio. We plan to keep it 
that way. On to the next round. 


— Station Manager and Elder Scape 
goat Ken Freedman (ken@ujmu.org) 
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1996 Merchandising Revenues 
from Public Broadcasting Puppets 


Dollars in billions, except where noted 
Source: New York Times, 9/24/97 
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Uppet Contest Directives: 


“Ppet designs can be 
{Designs can also be nec ee ie sheet of paper, or any other sheet of paper. __geezerhood. All winners of this contest will be asked to sign a contract with WEMU 
< Quark or Photoshop, iateies +i otographs, slides or Mac formatted floppy disk in outlining ownership and usage rights of their puppet design and concept; the artist 
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Stem, ERIS 
The Swingin’ Neckbreakers - Kick Your Ass 
14 master blasters from the 
Heavyweight Champions oj Rock’n’Roll. 


Available on LP & CD (Telstar 029) 


Also available: S.C.O.T.S. - Plastic Seat Sweat 
LP (Telstar 030) 


CD’s $12 LP’s $8 add $2 postage 
Telstar Records 

P.O. Box 1123, 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 

Send for new catalog! 


Texstar 


Your Travel Guide To New Jersey’s 
Local Legends And Best Kept Secrets 


SEE... 
y } \, The Image Of Satan Cast 


The Screaming Sign 
SMELL... 

The House Of 

133 Dead Cats 

AND 
EXTPERIENCE... 
The Gates Of Hell 

UFOs In Paterson 
Abandoned Insane Asylums 
Devil’s Dancing Ground 
The Zombie House 
Cemetery Safaris 

..And Much More 


Issue #9 
On Sale Now At: 


Montclair Book Center 

Middle Earth, Montclair 

Tower Records, Paramus 

All Area Borders Books And Music 
Or send $5 - Check/MO to: 

Weird NJ Po Box 1346, Bloomfield, NJ 07003 


Visit Us On The Web At: 
http://www. inthegardenstate.com/weirdn) 
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You want interactive? You got 
interactive! Just call now to stake 
claim to your personal copy of 
SUNDAZED TYMES #8, rolling off 
samizdat presses in Slovenian 
basements as we speak. Chock fulla 
details about the splonkiest collec- 
tion of musical mayhem in the 
known universe, SUNDAZED 
TYMES #8 also features pages for 
you to color and stickers for you to 
lick! 

Internet, schminternet! Here’s 
something you can hold in your 
hands, peruse without a mouse, 
even take to the john! Try that with 
your Pentium 300 with 168 zorgs 
of RAM, Mortimer! 

Hooboy! SUNDAZED TYMES #8... 
one louder than #7!!! Call, write, 
fax or e-mail now or forever be 
sorry! 


“Sundazed is a 
sonic safehaven for some 
of rock’s most neglected, abused and 
underappreciated music.” 


Michael Fremer 
The Tracking Angle 


Sundayed 


P.O. Box 85, Coxsackie, NY 12051 
phone: 1-800-295-8079 / fax: 518-731-9492 
e-mail: catalog @sundazed.com ¢ web: 
www.sundazed.com 
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She Savage Songs of 


NEBLUNG PRICE 


MUSICAL ALCHEMY PROVIDED BY 
| CARPENTER JIM PRICE, A 20 YEAR WFMU 
" VETERAN, AND WELDER RICK NEBLUNG 


TO ORDER CD SEND $10 (INCLUDING P&H) 10: 
STUDIO 13 


P.0. BOX 858 

HEWITT, NJ 07421 

OR CALL: 973-492-1492 
E-MAIL: PAPERBAT@ AOL.COM 
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GUITARS & BASSES 
NEW & USED PEDALS 
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WEMU didn’t invent 


feeform radio, but it 
yssustained freeform far longer than any 
iiher station. The first freeform programs 
yee broadcast on KPFA (in 1949), followed 
inthe early Sixties with KRAB and WBAT. In 
iielate Sixties, there was a nationwide explo- 
donof commecial freeform stations, but most 
iidnt last more than a few years. WFMU has 
gen the only one of the early freeform sta- 
fins to survive into the present day, with it’s 
jtilosophy and (lack of) format intact. 

KPFA-FM in Berkeley was the first “com- 
munity” or “public” station in the country. 
jisonary and pacifist Lewis Hill founded 
PFAand Pacifica, advocating a station dedi- 
died to free expression that offered access 
the airwaves for radical cultural and politi- 
ideas, Hill believed that a station could be 
uly free only if it raised it’s money from the 
japle who were listening to it. He scrapped 
jins to support KPFA commercially and 
van broadcasting low-key solicitations of 
taritable contributions. 

John Leonard was producing collages of 
sic, poetry and satire on his KPFA pro- 
pan Nightsounds on KPFA shortly after the 
lution signed on in 1949. Hill’s ideas, and 
leonard’s approach spread to WBAI in New 
Ink, with Chris Albertson’s program, /nside. 
i later to the programs of Bob Fass, Steve 
lst and Larry Josephson, who provided the 
"Spiration to Vin Scelsa, the founder of 
teeform on WFMU, 

But no one did more to lay the groundwork 

tfreeform than Lorenzo Milam, a KPFA 
“aler, and a disciple of Lew Hill who wanted 
Utake Hill's ideas a few steps further. Milam 


founded KRAB, Seattle in 1962, 
heralding an approach he called 
“Free Forum.” Although the early 
KRAB was somewhat rigid in its 
approach, Milam loosened up and 
went on to found 30 other stations 
(known at the time as the “KRAB 
Nebula”) in the West, South and 
Midwest. Milam quit radio when he 
saw most of his stations descend 
into internal bickering and identi- 
ty-based politics and programming. 

By the time Vin Scelsa and his 
cohorts had taken over WFMU by 
mid 1968, the term “free forum” 
had segued into “freeform.” On 
WFMU, as on WBAI at the time, 
this meant a type of radio that encompassed 
not only eclectic music, collage and satire, 
but also an intimate, live interaction with 
the listening audience. WFMU has remained 
dedicated to this approach for nearly thirty 
years, losing its way briefly in the Seventies 
following a 1969 staff walkout and Upsala 
College’s subsequent ten-month shut down 
of the station. 

While the non-commercial strain of 
freeform radio stretches from the late 40s to 
the present day, a shorter lived, commercial 
version flourished briefly in the late 60s to 
early Seventies. Commercial freeform began 
on KMPX, San Francisco and WOR-FM, New 
York. Known at the time as “progressive” or 
“underground,” dozens of such stations 
emerged around the country as two dis- 
parate phenomenon came to a head simulta- 
neously. First, the popularization of the 
counterculture proved a ready market for 
love beads and fake sitars. Second, the FCC’s 
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WFMU - Blunting the cutting edge (for your own safety, of course) 


History 


pot 


From left to right: 
The WFMU Staff in 
1969; Chuck 
Lundgren with new 
transmitter, 1969; 
Roger Dangerfield 
reverses polarity, 


non-duplication rule, in the works since 
1962, went into full effect between mid 1965 
and 1967. The rule prohibited FM stations 
from merely retransmitting the program- 
ming of their AM Sister Stations. The FM 
dial had been underdeveloped for decades 
due to RCA’s resistance to the new band and 
the World War II freeze on new stations. The 
non-duplication rule forced hundreds of 
urban FM stations to develop new formats 
overnight. Many adopted freeform, including 
WBCN in Boston, WHFS Baltimore, WXRT 
Chicago and WABX Detroit. Almost all of 
these stations made a rapid transition to 
heavily scripted Album Oriented Rock 
(AOR) format. Even WFMU aped commercial 
AOR formats when Upsala College reopened 
the station in 1970. It took over five years for 
the freeform idea to bubble back up to the 
top, and when it did, various musical revolu- 
tions (punk, experimental, international) 
were there to meet it. (see timeline next 2 pages) 
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Sometime in 1863: 

First rumored use of wireless transmission, 
during Civil War by Union troops trans- 
mitting morse code from a hot air balloon 

to a ground station. This claim has never been 
substantiated. 


Ap ee ei 


1. April 24 1958: 

WFMU's first ever broadcast. Nothing is 
known about it. For its first ten years, 
WFMU serves Upsala College students, 
broadcasting lectures, Lutheran services, 
classical music, jazz and international 
music, 


2. Feb 27 1962: 


Aug 5, 1892: 

Rainey T-Wells becomesifi First radio listenerwhen, 
friend Nathan Stubblefield of Murray, KY, transmits 
words "Hello, Rainey" through the di Vid 


mysterious "black box." In the subsequent days and gre 
© David Sarnoff / RCA and 


June 9 , 1934: 

Maj. Edwin Armstrong's first 
test of FM from roof of 
Empire State Building, 
Despite sensational results, 


years, many others witness Stubblefield’ S radio... O 


bach, 


transmissions. ihe 


6. July 1, 1965: 

FCC "prohibits" FM stations from 
simulcasting more than 50% of 
programming of parent AM affiliates, 


~ World War II manage to 


keep FM under wraps unti| 
war's end. 


12. November 4, 1967: 
First WFMU Freeform show, 
Vin Scelsa's The Closet, debuts 
(midnight - 6 am). 


paving way for FM rock radio, 1965 
(effectively enforced 1/1/67) 


7. July 6, 1965: 


13. March 18 1968: 
Tom Donahue and KMPxX air 
staff go on strike, 1968; staff 
soon moves over to KSAN. 


Lou "The Duck" D'Antonio begins broadcasting on 
WFMU, 1962 (He retired from WFMU in 1990). 


3. May, 1962: 


WBAI staff walks out in dispute over news 
department censorship, 1965; programming 
void filled by Steve Post, Larry Josephson and 
Bob Fass, who usher in WBAI's golden age of 


1 4. May 31, 1968: 
First WFMU marathon, 
Memorial day weekend. 


FCC ponders 
congestion on AM 
dial, conceives of 
FM non-duplic- 
ation rule to force 
FM stations to 
cease mere re- 
transmission of 
AM sister stations. 


4. July 1962: 

RCA engineers transcribe erroneous govern- 
ment figures re: terrain measurements in 
WFMU power boost application, triggering 
4-year "Border Skirmish" beginning 1989. 
WFMU applies to FCC to increase power from 
10 to 1440 watts, and the increase goes into 
effect in 1965, giving little WFMU what the 
FCC calls "Class A" radio coverage of NYC. 


5. November 9, 1963: 
The first fundraising 
"marathon" on non- 
commercial radio (or TV, for 
that matter), on Lorenzo 
Milam's KRAB. The goal was 
$1000 in 42 hours. They 
made it. Milam felt sullied 
afterwards, for he knew 
what was to become of his 
concept. Prior to this 
marathon, Pacifica stations 
(and KRAB) had raised 
money through low-level, 
year round membership 
announcements. 


Rlgenonl. 


freeform (1965-1972) 


8. November 20, 1965: 
Steve Post's fabled program 
The Outside debuts on WBAI. 


9. July 30, 1966: 

WOR-FM (NY), blaring Troggs’ 
"Wild Thing," becomes first US 
“progressive rock" outlet; 
"counter-cultural" program- 
ming pre-recorded for first 3 
months; format lasts one year 


10. April 7, 1967: 

Tom Donahue begins progressive 
programming on KMPX, San 
Francisco, declaring, "no jingles, 
no talkovers, no time and temp, 
no pop singles," initiating under- 
ground commecial rock radio. 


11. October 21, 1967: 
WOR-FM drops freeform; Scott 
Muni & other progressive DJs 
bolt for WNEW-FM. 
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Goal: $3,000 needed to 
stay on the air all full-time 
through the summer. 


1 5. October 31, 1968: 
2nd WFMU marathon, 
with live broadcasts from 
Cafe Au-Go-Go, NYC 


16. April 28, 1969: 
Columbia Records adopts 
hippie-bait marketing ploy: 
"The Man Can't Bust Our 
Music," printed on LP inner 
labels; one week later, label 
releases first LP by Chicago. 


17. August 31, 1969: 
Fearing Upsala college takover 
and feeling general disgust with 
demise of counterculture, Vin 
Scelsa signs off as WFMU staff 
shuts down station. Upsala keeps 
station dark for ten months. Lou 
D'Antonio keeps Freeform flame 
burning when station resumes 
broadcasts. 


18. November 7, 1969: 

"Old Yellow," former WFMU house on 
Upsala campus, demolished and 
replaced with parking lot, sealing staff 
time capsule under asphalt. 
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i) 15: 1949: 
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$0 sponsored radio in 

i ley," 1949. At this time, just 
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der legal pressure 
inti RCO co 20. Aug 26 1971: 
replaces slogan “ABC's flagship "progressive" station, WPU 


yen Cart Bust Dur (New York) imposes playlist, taking ; CAE 
Music i fe programming control permanently out of bd WFMU 
otto: “The Re DJ hands, 1971 4 ak) imac 
itionaries are on NJ 


21. Feb 1975; 

No-account geezer Irwin Chusid 
hosts his first show (midnight-2 
am) on AOR-leaning WFMU, 
suspended 2 weeks later for 
overtly promoting Freeform. 


Columbia." 


22. 1976 on: 
More and more DJs adopt Freeform, as 26. September 1992: 
Chusid and D'Antonio lead by example The FCC rules in WFMU's favor, 
and strength of their programming. saying that WFMU can keep its 
power, but it needs to recon- 
23 August 25, 1985: figure its transmission pattern. 
Ken Freedman begins pro-freeform, pro- 
FMU independence stint as WFMU 27. June 1994: 
Station Manager. WFMU becomes legally independent of 


Upsala College, but agrees to remain 


24. pone ase located on campus. 


Four mainstream public stations try 
to use RCA's 1962 error as a pretext 
for lowering WFMU's power and 
raising their own. Litigation lasts 
three years and costs over $400,000, 
with one dozen listener-lawyers 
working for free. WFMU's fundraising 
capability triples in one year. 


28. May 30, 1995: 

Upsala College closes, declaring bankruptcy, 1995. 
WFMU is the only part of the College to escape the 
bankruptcy court's auction block. 


29. April, 1996: 
WFMU quadruples its coverage 


25. September 24, 1989: area into New York State's 
WFMU relocates from basement of an Upsala Hudson Valley with addition of 
Dormitory into renovated digs at 580 90.1 FM frequency. 


Springdale Ave (the “Avatar” house) 30 
» June 6, 1997: 


WFMU begins broadcasting worldwide on internet. 


31. September 4, 1997: 
WFMU closes on purchase 
of its new Jersey City home. 


\ 1975: 
New antenna hung 
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The deepest throb of electronics pulse and 
waver beneath six scraped strings. The acid 
sear of 3rd-eye-aimed lead guitar strikes out: 
destination—elsewhere. The car-start buzz, 
the treated feedback trill, the paradigm blast 
of Chance Meeting On A Dissecting Table Of 
A Sewing Machine And An Umbrella. In the 
18 years since this Nurse With Wound debut 
LP, they remain unequalled in terms of sheer 
outsider invention. 

Housed in a Dada-spewed sleeve of sado- 
slave imagery and eye-popping surrealist col- 
lage, Chance Meeting... (Lautreamont’s 
famous reply to “What is Surrealism?”) single- 
handedly created and defined an aesthetic 
and was blamed for plenty more. Inside was 
the near-mythical Nurse ‘list’ - an A to Z of 
avant-whup and visionary excess, name- 
checking the likes of Group 1850, Brainticket, 
This Heat, Yoko Ono, Cromagnon, Faust, John 
Cage...”Categories strain, crack and some- 
times break, under their burden”, reads the 
text, “Step out of the space provided.” 

Two months earlier, Throbbing Gristle had 
released their debut LP Second Annual 
Report and launched ‘Industrial’ 
Records-their’s was a superficially like- 
sounding turf-plow through semi-improvised 
electronic noise and black imagery. Via the 
weakest of logical leaps Nurse, in the wake of 
Chance Meeting..., were tagged as ‘Industrial’, 
It stuck. 

“We were associated with ‘Industrial’ music 
purely due to the fact that we were around at 
the same time and our album cover was 


Portions of this piece, well, small portions of it, originally 
appeared in the fine UK publication Wire. Hats off and thank 
yous to friendly pal David Tibet who hooked me up with David 
Keenan, eminent UK-based music writer who generously and 
selflessly handed over this fabulous chunk of writing to us 
here at LCD. Thanks a bunch, Mr. Keenan! 


- Johan Kugelberg 


Nurse With Wound i/v - 


Steven Stapleton 


‘dark’,” bemoans Steven Stapleton aka Nurse 
With Wound, “it didn’t matter what the music 
was like. I mean, in reality our music was 
much closer to free improvisation—Incus and 
FMP, things like that. There’s no comparison 
between Throbbing Gristle or Industrial 
music and Nurse. To me Nurse music is 
Surrealist music. It’s the displacement of 
something ordinary into an extraordinary set- 
ting. I take ordinary things—instruments, 
solos, what have you, and place them in 
unusual settings, giving a completely different 
angle on the way instruments and composi- 
tion are looked at.” Just as Surrealism func- 
tioned as a rupture or a breakdown in the 
teleology of empirical reality, an exhumation 
of the subconscious, so ‘noise’ exposes the 
sonic chaos at the base of all music. The sur- 
realism of Nurse With Wound is a mischievous 
and heady disruption, an attack on order and 
form, laced with the blackest of humors. 

Despite the inclusion of the aforemen- 
tioned list as some kind of openly genre 
defiant gesture, dunderhead logic prevailed 
and even today there are still some deluded 
parties convinced they ‘know’ what Nurse 
are ‘all about’. 

“The Nurse list was an attempt to get in con- 
tact with like-minded people that were inter- 
ested in the kind of music that we were inter- 
ested in which is, like it says on the list, ‘elec- 
tric experimental music’. We met loads of 
people through that list, and since then, it’s 
become legendary. I mean there’s things on 
the list that don’t exist-I’m not saying what 
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WFMU - Professional amateurs for 4 decades 


they are but I’ve seen them on people’s want- 
lists for hundreds of pounds.” 

I met Stapleton at Finsbury Park, May 4th, 
12:30pm. The Rock ‘N’ Roll Station. We'd met 
(briefly) the night before after the Current 93 
show at The Union Chapel, exchanged pleas- 
antries, chatted on the phone a couple of 
times before that. As a rule he doesn’t do 
interviews; in fact, he actively discourages 
publicity, quoting Cage collaborator Morton 
Feldman’s comment that the best environ- 
ment to make music in is one in which 
“nobody cares.” We’re both nervous as all hell. 

I catch sight of him slumped against the 
tube gates, a reanimated Victorian cadaver, 
his trademark top hat peeled and curling, all 
black draped and out of time. Round black 
shades blank his perpetual teary-eyed gaze, 
drizzled blond hair tangles from his hat. His 
beard sprout strikes just the right side of 
gonzoid as he twists and pirouettes his mous- 
tache. “I have to have my beard fairly short 
these days,” he explains, “I kept getting it 
caught in my tools.” 

As we cross Highbury Corner, Stapleton 
doesn’t seem pleased to be back in London. 
He’s secluded himself on his Coolorta goat 
farm in County Clare, Southern Ireland since 
1989, rarely venturing back to the capital. “I 
left London for a lot of reasons,” he confides, 
“I didn’t really want my children to have to 
grow up here. London’s not the same as it 
was, it’s got nothing to offer me anymore. 
Also, I got mugged by a couple of guys at 
Finsbury Park, they got me on the ground, 


Lowest Common 


held a knife to my throat, called me a honky 
bastard. The next day my wife got mugged. I'd 
had enough.” He shakes his head, rolling a 
cigarette as he scans up and down the street. 
“When Morton Feldman was young he said 
nobody cared about his music—his parents, 
his friends, his brothers and sisters, and he 
said it was the most creative period of his life. 
He was left alone to do what he wanted to do 
without influences from people around him-I 
feel very much for that. I've almost done that 
with my stopping replying to mail and stop- 
ping being involved in musical discussions 
with friends, shutting myself off in Ireland. I 
find it’s just the best way for me to work, com- 
pletely alone when it comes to my music.” 

“I lock myself in my little room, I make my 
music, put it on a CD, and it just goes out into 
the world and then I hear nothing. I don’t get 
reviewed, I don’t get anyone writing to say 
what they thought about the music. After 10 
years of replying to mail I decided I wasn’t 
going to do it anymore, so I don’t hear any- 
thing. There’s still no reviews. It’s weird, you 
put all this creativity into something and it 
just disappears...” 

We arrive at the pub where we've arranged 
to meet up with David Tibet of Current 93, 
Steven’s closest friend and collaborator, and 
Christoph Heemann, the German avant- 
soundscapist of H.N.A.S. ‘fame’ and wearer of 
braces. We share a few beers, some cruddy 
mango burgers, and David’s farmyard jokes 
before they head off again to pick up some 
missing Joe Meek CDs. Steven gazes after 
them; “Although I’m very much a solitary per- 
son,” he mourns, “there’s another side of me 
which says, y’know, get out there and have 
fun and meet people and go and get drunk 
and stuff like this, but when it comes to cre- 
ativity, whether I’m building a new goat 
house, mixing cement, making a sculpture, 
painting a picture, or making music, it’s all 
the same. The same energy goes into it and 
there’s no room for anybody else. That’s why 
Nurse could never be a band— I’m not inter- 
ested in compromising at all.” 

These are the two defining qualities which 
mark Stapleton out and inform virtually all of 
his life decisions—an essentially solitary char- 
acter with a complete unwillingness to com- 
promise either himself or his art. Growing up 
in Finchley, London, Stapleton’s early ambi- 
tion was to make it into Art School, eventual- 
ly attending Hornsey Art School, putting up 
with it’s stifling atmosphere for a grand total 
of seven days. “I dropped out, it was such a 
disappointment, I thought it would be won- 
derful,” he sighs, “I didn’t work, I took a year 
off. I was 16 then and, looking back, it was 
the most influential year of my life. It was the 
year I realized that you don’t have to work 
and that there was wonderful music out 
there-Psychedelic Underground and White 


Light/White Heat were my two big discover- 
ies. I spent a year in my room wanking, basi- 
cally, masturbating every day, twenty times a 
day. I think that’s where I developed the idea 
of doing things alone.” He grins, sliding his 
glasses off for the first time, “I really enjoyed 
that year. I was really interested in biology, I 
had 5 or 6 fish tanks in my room full of crea- 
tures and I was studying them, listening to 
Amon Duul and the Velvets, and dreaming 
about females. Then I got into Krautrock, left 
my room, and went to Germany at 17.” 

The musical upheaval in Germany, led off by 
the likes of Xhol and Kluster between (rough- 
ly) 68 and ’72 was an epiphanal head blast for 
the young Stapleton, provoking a whirlwind of 
obsessive collecting and drooly proselytizing. 

“When I was 13 or 14 I went into Virgin on 
Oxford Street and I saw this amazing record 
in the shop,” says Steven, “Psychedelic 
Underground by Amon Duul, this ridiculous- 
ly expensive import at the time. I just had to 
have it so I bought it and took it home and it 
knocked me out, never heard anything like it 
at all, even today it’s more anarchistic than 
virtually any record I’ve ever heard. That was 
a complete new start of life for me, I 
searched out all the other Amon Duul albums 
that were around at the time and found out 
about all the other German bands.” Soon 
Steven and his friend Heman Pathak, whom 
he would soon found Nurse with, had packed 
their bags and were headed for 

Germany to experience the 

madness first 

hand. “We stayed 
there for virtually a year,” 

he explains, “meeting 
the bands, collecting 
all the limited edi- 
tion albums, partying with 
them, roadie-ing with 
them. I roadied 
for Guru Guru 
and Kraan at the 
time and helped out 
loads of other 
bands like’ Birth 
Control and Embryo. I did 
some artwork for them, 
designed some sleeves, 
including one for Cluster 
which got rejected by the 
record company. German 
music is so completely different 
to the music in the rest of Europe 
and England. At the time it was 
totally frowned upon-I was 
staying with Connie Plank 
the engineer and he was saying that he just 
couldn't get anything released in America or 
England, nobody was interested.” 

Steven's babbling, fired up. Drowning out 
The Stone Roses, he slams back a Becks; 


© Steven Stapleton 


“What happened in Germany was unprece- 
dented-I mean, it only lasted for a maximum 
of 4 years, but what it produced in those 
years is absolutely stunning, even today,” he 
rants. “I always knew that one day it would 
turn around, one day people would appreci- 
ate them.” So what does he think of the cur- 
rent Krautrock revival, of Julian Cope’s book? 
“I’m ecstatically pleased about it,” he contin- 
ues, “I think it’s brilliant, even just personally 
so as I can get all the CD reissues as they 
come out. I think what Julian Cope’s done is 
fucking brilliant, I loved his book. So many 
people can now experience the real thing, 
they don’t have to listen to fucking 
Stereolab-listen to Neu!, listen to where 
Stereolab ripped off all their ideas from. All 
these techno bands who ripped off 
Kraftwerk—people don’t know about how 
Cluster single-handedly started off the whole 
acid house movement. Check out the first 
couple of Méebius records, years ahead of 
their time and the first Kraftwerk album, it’s 
just so stunning and revolutionary and 
advanced, no one’s beaten it even today. 

“I think it’s the most important movement in 
modern music. I mean, fuck The Beatles! 
Krautrock had nothing to do with The 
Beatles, it came from classical avant-garde 
and free jazz, it didn’t come from pop. It was 
really self-contained, brutal, hard, and cold, 
and I just loved it. I think the only rea- 

son Can came up with the story about 
how they heard The Beatles’ “I Am 
The Walrus” and were inspired to 
start a band was because they 
wanted to be accepted by 
western musicians and 
fans—they’re gonna say that 
just to get ‘in’. Schmidt came 
from Stockhausen, Liebzeit 
from free jazz.” So were the 

Nurse seeds planted out in 
Germany? “Oh yeah, for the 
first time I really felt that I’d 
found real kindred spirits, 

this was what I wanted to 

do-especially the cold 
relentlessness of the first 
two Kraftwerk 
albums, Kluster, 
Amon Duul, I was 
absolutely moved by 
it. Later, through my 
label United Dairies, I tried to bring over 
Krautrock music which I felt had been totally 
ignored and put it out in England. I released 
the Guru Guru album and recorded some stuff 
with Uli Trepte (the Hot On Spot/Inbetween 
LP UD024) who used to be in Neu! and Faust. 
I got other people like Pole, Limpe Fuchs, 
Anima-I released them on U.D. and involved 
as many Krautrock people as I could in pro- 
jects.” 
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Stapleton returned to Britain, running the 
gamut of low-paid drudgework and plowing 
all his earnings right back into his record 
collection. “I had no interest in playing 
music before Nurse,” he claims, “I just loved 
listening to it-I mean, friends used to come 
round and say ‘God the stuff you're listening 
to is such shit, anybody could do it, anyone 
could bang those tins together’ or whatever 
but I didn’t want to.” So where did the impe- 
tus come to start up Nurse With Wound? 
“Well, what happened was I was working as a 
sign writer in a studio, putting names on 
doors, and the backs of chairs, etc., and I got 
talking to the engineer about experimental 
music. He said that if I knew anybody who 
wanted to do some recording that was exper- 
imental and different then to contact him 
and he’d give them cheap rates. It was a 
really good 48-track studio in Berwick 
Street, Soho.” It was an opportunity too 
unlikely and too seemingly fated to pass up 
and Stapleton swiftly made up some bull 
story about playing in an experimental band. 
The studio was booked for Saturday. “I went 
home, phoned up my two closest mates John 
Fothergill and Heeman Pathak, and said, “... 
we're in a band, get an instrument of some 
sort, anything that makes a sound, come 
down on Saturday and we’ll see what hap- 
pens’ and in one day we recorded Chance 
Meeting...—our first ever session.” 

As a first experiment, an accidental 
recording session, the electronic disruption 
of Chance Meeting... is revelatory. Although 
nominally inspired by Kraut freedom moves, 
it was musically adrift from any such conve- 
nient reference points. Sure, there was the 
Ax Genrich space search guitar of “Two 
Mock Projections,” but there was also 
dropped slabs of musique concréte, stabbed 
Derek Bailey dynamics, gothic cathedral 
organ haunt, and primitive, howled vocals 
all hurled together with the aesthetics of 
the possessed. 

“Totally improvised. It was all recorded in 
about 6 hours and mixed in 2 hours the next 
day and we’d never even played before,” 
exclaims Stapleton proudly, “I’d never in my 
life picked up an instrument before. It was just 
so pure-if you can get that pure, y’know? They 
had no idea, the other two guys in the band, 
what to do but I had a kind of idea, I was the 
one with the musical background really.” 

“We wanted to do something that was elec- 
tric, that was the only thing we had in com- 
mon, we all liked kind of improvised music 
but electric improvised music and John 
Fothergill bought a guitar, the other guy 
bought a Bontempi organ and I just made up 
loads of metal percussion from where I was 
working at the time, in an engraving shop, 
We had no idea it was going to lead into 
another album afterwards, it was purely just 
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see what happens. After the first day we were 
so ecstatic with it, we just couldn’t believe it. 
We all went back to my place and we put on 
the rough tape really loud and we just 
thought, ‘God this is amazing, we can do it!’ 
That’s how it started.” 

We take a break, get a few more beers in, 
Steven slides his shades back on. “Jesus,” 
he sighs, “I don’t know what’s wrong with 
me. I’m really nervous and I’ve just 
clammed up. I don’t understand it.” He 
wanders off to the bar. Clammed up? He’s 
barely paused for breath. 


Purveyors of sinister whimsey to the wretched. 


On his return he rolls another cigarette and 
inhales deeply, psyching himself: “Right, 
where was I?” He continues, “Yeah, we 
thought this stuff was so off the wall, nobody 
was going to be interested in it. At the time 
the punk movement had started and people 
were starting to do things on their own, just 
one or two people and we just got the idea of 
putting it out ourselves. We didn’t ever think 
we could sell 500 copies, though, but we sold 
them all within a week. All gone. Rough 
Trade took about 100, Virgin took loads, They 
liked the cover—they thought it was totally 
outrageous.” 

“As soon as we put the first record out on 
our own United Dairies label we thought, 
well, we can do it. There was a German 
record label that all of us admired called Ohr 
and it was always fascinating because every 
time you found something on the label it 
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would be interesting and different—gooq 
cover designs. We were inspired by them, So 
we heard an EP called Spoonfed Anq 
Writhing by The Lemon Kittens and we got 
in contact with them and put their first 
album, and we met a band called The 
Bombay Ducks and released their album, By 
that time our second album, To The Quiet 
Men From A Tiny Girl, was finished and that 
came out-—it just escalated.” 

To The Quiet Men From A Tiny Girl and 
the subsequent Merzbild Schwet LP (which 
found them reduced to a duo of Stapleton 
and Fothergill) saw Nurse retreat into some- 
thing less tangible, falling back on the dis- 
turbing use of warped, treated voices and 
more advanced studio buggery tactics. 
However, the next official Nurse LP, 
Homotopy To Marie, would become the first 
real Stapleton solo piece. As Steve explains; 
“T fell out with John due to The Lemon 
Kittens. Basically, he fell in love with 
Danielle (Dax) and that kind of split us up 
permanently, and for a year I ran a United 
Dairies and he ran a United Dairies. The 
only time we would converse would be 
whenever we were putting something out, 
just so we didn’t get the catalogue numbers 
mixed up. He put out The Bombay Ducks 
album I mentioned and The Lemon Kittens 
Cake Beast album-—I wouldn’t have released 
Cake Beast, I didn’t like it very much, and I 
certainly wouldn’t have put out The Bombay 
Ducks album.” 

The inevitable confrontation took place 
with an agreement being reached that 
Steven would continue to run United Dairies 
and John would run his own Commercial 
Records as a U.D. subsidiary. Commercial 
Records went on to release two LPs which, 
according to Stapleton, were “shit”. 

Following a couple of collaborative efforts, 
(Insect And Individual Silenced with Jim 
Thirwell aka Foetus and The 150 Murderous 
Passions... with William Bennett of 
Whitehouse), Homotopy To Marie was the 
first post-split Nurse product and for Steven 
the first real Nurse With Wound LP; “I'd 
finally acquired knowledge of studios and 
recording techniques, how to get certain 
sounds.” says Steven, “I’d also learned a lit- 
tle bit about composition, how to build a 
track up, how to add dynamics to it, which | 
had no idea of before. I could find my way 
around a mixing desk. I was really happy 
with that album—took about a year to record 
on and off. Looking back it was the one 
album that showed the direction I was going 
to go.” It’s a ghostly LP, exhibiting a warmth 
not previously associated with Nurse releas- 
es, full of restrained passion and dynamic, 
unearthly brood. 

1983 was a real turning point for Stapleton, 
he’d finally freed himself from the compro- 
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mising influence of band-mates and he was 
about to meet his lifelong collaborator and 
friend; “I met Tibet at an Industrial festival, 
(The Equinox Event at the L.M.C, according 
to Tibet),” laughs Stapleton, “I was supposed 
to be playing, I was going to paint this huge 
backdrop a-la Rolf Harris and play a tape I’d 
made to accompany it. I had all the canvas 
set up and then I got into an argument with 
some guy who pissed on me. In these 
Industrial gigs back then there was this non- 
chalance, y’know, fuck everything, fuck this, 
fuck that, Nazi bands were playing there, 
Pure, fucking morons like that. Anyway, I’m 
sitting at the front with William Bennet 
(Whitehouse) and some guy just got his dick 
out and started pissing on the stage and he 
turned round and it just went all over my 
legs. I got really angry and we started a fight, 
I remember saying to him ‘Get the fuck out of 
here, I’m going to beat your fucking head in’ 
and he said ‘I ain’t fucking going until Nurse 
With Wound have played’, and I said ‘I’m 
fucking Nurse With Wound and I’m not fuck- 
ing playing’ and I went over to the pub across 
the road and just sat there really fucking 
angry. I was determined I wasn’t going to 
play, not if that cunt was in there, so David 
Tibet came over and said he’d just seen what 
had happened. ‘Hello, my name’s David 
Tibet, I’m with Psychic TV, I like what you do, 


can I buy you a drink?’ We chatted and he 
became a very close friend very quickly and is 
now my closest friend.” 

Tibet had just left Psychic TV (or so he 
claims, Stapleton remembers it differently) 
and had played at The Equinox under the 
name Dog’s Blood Order. For some time he 
had been toying with the idea of forming a 
group to explore his twin obsessions, which 
he described as “apocalyptic and eschatologi- 
cal religious imagery and children’s nursery 
rhymes.” Having recently completed sessions 
for Lashtal with Fritz, 23 Skidoo’s drummer 
and fellow PTV member John Balance, Tibet 
invited Stapleton to join Current for the 
recording of the Nature Unveiled LP and 
Steve reciprocated his offer on a 12 inch EP 
by Nurse called Gyllenskold, Geijerstam and 
I at Rydbergs. Tibet had recently dismissed 
Fritz and fallen out with Balance (who later 
founded Coil) over his refusal to leave 
Psychic TV. It’s a convoluted chronology 
packed with the half memories and contra- 
dictions of apocrypha, lending it a fitting 
drape of mystery. 

“I suppose my role in the band was to help 
create the music for his voice,” shrugs 
Stapleton. “Tibet loved Nurse and David 
guests on virtually every Nurse album. It was 
a meeting of kindred spirits, I love him dear- 
ly. He’s a very talented bloke and I like the 
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*ECSOR fit in perfectly with the sound of Digital Hardcore while retaining a dis- 
finctive personality. Although utilizing many similar elements like hip hop beats,. 
US style speedmetal rifts, etc., the result is unique and individual. There's noth+ 
ing like it!!! This album speaks for Itself!!! Forget everything else!!! ECSOR is 
RRROOCOUUUGGGHHH and more exciting than anything you've heard in the past!" 


~ Alec Empire 
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energy working with him, he’s really honest 
about things and he puts a lot of effort into 
getting things right, like he’ll do 20 takes of 
a vocal to get it exactly as he wants it. It’s 
good to work with someone who can just say 
to me, I want this kind of atmosphere and I 
create it for him. 

“I almost prefer working with Current 93 to 
doing my own stuff. Nurse is very taxing on 
myself, but with Current I can relax because 
I know that the main focal point is David, his 
poetry and his delivery. To underline that is 
really simple. It’s evolved now to the point 
that I’m the sort of mixer/producer of 
Current 93, as David get’s more and more 
into the folk side of things my role is, again, 
adding the surreal touch. The last few 
Current albums have been very folky but with 
a strange, surreal twist, I come in and add 
feedback, and perhaps a child-like quality.” 

After the Klaus Shultz-esque spaceways 
drift of 1986's Spiral Insana and the medita- 
tive mantra float of the 3 LP Soliloquy For 
Lilith set, Stapleton made his retreat to 
Ireland and his goat farm. In direct contrast 
to the claustrophobic intensity of the earlier 
Nurse stuff, sometime around Spiral Insana 
Stapleton’s music began to really open out 
and became much more expansive in intent. 
Steven agrees, “I recorded Spiral Insana 
before I went to Ireland, but I was already 
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starting to go that way. I was getting older, 
having children, becoming more spaced out 
.. thats definitely happened, it feels like a 
natural, organic development to go that way. 
I’m quite anti-that, though, in a way, I always 
like to throw a spanner in the works. That’s 
something I think I did with the almost 
dancey Rock’n’Roll Station album, nobody 
expected anything like that. It was a real sur- 
prise, even to me, because I didn’t know | 
was going to make an album like that. Maybe 
it reflects the fact that I don’t really listen to 
a lot of music concrete and experimental 
classical these days or free jazz and impro- 
vised music.” 

Steven explains his new-found interest in 
rhythm, which has manifested itself in the 
last couple of Nurse LPs, Rock’n’Roll Station 
and Who Can I Turn To Stereo?, as being due 
to a fascination with a mambo musician by 
the name of Perez Prado; “I heard him for 
the first time in my life about 4 years ago and 
was obsessed with him for years. I was franti- 
cally collecting any Perez Prado material-—it’s 
heavily rhythmic and that’s what I’ve spent 
the last 3 years listening to and it’s certainly 
influenced my music.” 

“I mean, I’ve no interest in dance music, I 
don’t dance—my hat would fall off. Even the 
stuff that’s on Who Can I Turn To Stereo? 
and Rock’n’Roll Station that are sort of 
dancey or rhythmic, I might tap my foot to 
them but I certainly wouldn’t dance to them. 
It’s for concentrating on, a movie for your 
ears, an adventure which will hopefully sur- 
prise you. One thing’s for sure, though, I’m 
finished with rhythm now.” 

Stapleton picks out the Current 93 LP, Jn 
Menstrual Night, as a landmark in the real- 
ization of his aesthetic and I relay the poetic 
way that Tibet had first described it to me. “I 
wondered where dreams went to when they 
died in your heart and your soul,” David had 
explained. “Some strange graveyard-I want- 
ed to recreate that feeling of when you're at 
some party, a bit drunk, and you start to drift 
off to sleep. You start to remember the voices 
of your childhood and they mingle with the 
distant sounds of the party, an old nursery 
rhyme floats past, all part of a bizarre col- 
lage. Then the drum enters, like a dream 
going to feed the moon's soul.” Steve smiles 
and goes on to explain his own take on Jn 
Menstrual Night, particularly the first half, 
“Sucking Up Souls”, 

“Sucking Up Souls’ was inspired by when I 
was in hospital, I had a lot of trouble with my 
ears, tinnitis and all kinds of problems, and 
I'd lie in hospital at night and listen to the 
sounds of the hospital, just people milling 
around in wards far off, the occasional sound 
as metal things clanked, and both David and 
I thought it would be a really good idea to try 
and recreate that sound. Just being in bed, 
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being immobile, and just listening. I was fas- 
cinated by it, I just lay there listening for 
days. There is a really heavy, unique atmos- 
phere to a hospital. I think there is a kind of 
warmth there—you’re protected, you're safe, 
you’re being waited on-you’re being pumped 
full of horrible drugs as well but you can lay 
there and almost become a vegetable.” 

The almost fetishistic detail which the whole 
scene inspires in Stapleton makes it seem 
woozily appealing, until you remember that all 
around you people are actually dying, strapped 
to life support machines, in iron lungs. 

“I didn’t actually consider that. It just adds 
to the atmosphere I suppose. Nurses must 
see that all the time. Just imagine, though, 
you're lying in bed at night and you're looking 
up a darkened hall and there’s the matron 
sitting there with her light and you can hear 
her pen scraping, you can hear creaks com- 
ing from the beds, patients turning over, beds 
rattling a bit, someone dropping a utensil ten 
wards down. The echo, the bare walls.” 

To experience that degree of silence requires 
a very regimented regime, a very controlled 
environment. It’s a silence which reminds me 
of childhood, in bed early, downstairs the buzz 
of late night television, the distant door lock, 
the creak of the stairs and voices under 
breath. A somewhat helpless feeling, subject- 
ed to sound, a regressive fantasy. 

It almost seems that Stapleton’s early years 
of collecting, listening and making sense of 
sound was simply a period of training, of 
preparing for his inevitable retreat. “I would 
listen to music for at least four or five hours 
every day without fail, surrounded by a col- 
lection of about two thousand albums,” he 
explains. “I was teaching myself to listen in 
that time. I had 20 years of searching for 
interesting music and now I’ve almost had 
my fill of it and I really don’t feel like search- 
ing for more.” ‘Teaching myself to listen’ is 
the key phrase here, one which makes a fair- 
ly explicit connection between John Cage 
and Nurse With Wound. Through years of lis- 
tening, of opening out his ears, just like his 
epiphanal experience in the hospital, Steven 
was able to truly listen to the sounds around 
him. Then he could disappear to Ireland’s 
wild barren, content to listen to the sound of 
his environment, to hear the melody at the 
heart of the universe, the harmony of the 
spheres. Dispatching the occasional epistle 
by way of reply and thanks, 

“T’ve been doing it for 22 years now, or what- 
ever,” Stapleton reflects, “and no amount of 
adulation would change the music. It’s never 
worried me, I’m really happy in my life, I’ve 
got my goats, my lovely family, I’ve got every- 
thing that anybody could really want and I’ve 
also got my music. I’m a happy person. I 
make the music that I want to hear and that 
nobody else is making, a music that’s never 
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really existed before.” 

And now I think of Steven, pacing the hills 
and paths of County Clare, perched with his 
goats in the stillness of dead night. Silent 
beneath a star-filled sky. Just listening. 


United Dairies—Ten Of The Best from 
the most consistently interesting 
British independent experimental 
label. 


1-Chance Meeting On A Dissecting Table Of 
A Sewing Machine And An Umbrella (UD 01) 


The one that started it all and the corner- 
stone for all subsequent forays into impro- 
vised “electric experimental music.” 
Originally issued in a numbered edition of 


of five stars from Sounds. A monstrous 
trawl through twilight regions of moan and 
scrape straight out of nowhere, where avant 
garde composition met Krautrock’s expan- 
sive pummel. 18 years on from when three 
newly freed men hit the fade on “Blank 
Capsules Of Embroidered Cellophane” and 
went home for tea, it still stands as a monu- 
ment to peerless invention and vision. 
2-Operating Theatre Rapid Eye Movements 
(UD 011) 

Operating Theatre was a pseudonym for the 
Trish electro-acoustic composer Roger Doyle 
whom Stapleton discovered after picking up 
a copy of his first LP Oizzo No in the bar- 
gain basement of Notting Hill Gate Record 
and Tape Exchange. Rapid Eye Movements 
presents a series of three pieces which strad- 
dle the cerebraVemotional boundary like it 
never existed. Tape manipulation, treated 
field’ recordings, and the most warped of 
orchestral movement cohere into what 
Forced Exposure magazine righteously 
hailed as being “so out there that the whole 
process of articulation is rendered obsolete”. 
3-Various Artists An Afflicted Man’s Musica 
Box (UD 012) 

The best of the UD compilations (there were 
two more, Hoisting The Black Flag, UD 06 
and In Fractured Silence, UD 015) and 
Stapleton’s favorite UD release, An Afflicted 
Man's reads like a sampler from the Nurse 
list. Featuring Foetus In Your Bed, 
Operating Theatre, and Steve’s Krautrock 
faves Anima, it’s highlights include a tri- 
umphant, shortwave drenched roar from 
AMM (who let Steve choose a piece from 
their enormous backlog of tapes), the 
massed orchestral march of Jacques 
Berrocal’s “Conseil Des Ministries,” and the 
ominous drift of Nurse With Wound’s “I Was 
No Longer His Dominant”. As the John Cage 
quote on the sleeve reads: “You don’t need to 
call it music, if the term shocks you.” 
4-Current 93 In Menstrual Night (UD 022) 

A landmark release and the first Current LP 
on United Dairies, In Menstrual Night is a 
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work of singular beauty and subliminal 
haunt. Inspired, respectively, by Tibet's idea 
of the “strange graveyard” where dead 
dreams go and Stapleton’s attempt to recre- 
ate the distant glow-sounds of a silent hospi- 
tal ward, it’s combination of nursery 
rhymes, early choral music, and distant 
loops of text and speech is uniquely disori- 
enting when listened to in the early hours. 
Originally released as a picture disc in a 
ludicrously small run. 

5-Masstishaddhu Shekinah (UD 028) 
Originally known as The Funeral Dance 
Party, they then changed their name to the 
classic Bladderflask and self-released their 
own One Day I Was So Sad That The Corners 
Of My Mouth Met And Everybody Thought I 
was Whistling LP round about the same time 
as Nurse’s To The Quiet Men From A Tiny 
Girl. Stapleton was a huge fan and contacted 
them with the idea of doing an LP for UD. 
They changed their name to Masstishaddhu 
and the resultant LP exists in a fried dimen- 
sion of it’s own. Nowadays even Stapleton 
can’t remember anything else about them. 
6-Current 93 Earth Covers Earth (UD 029) 
The second and final Current release on UD, 
Earth Covers Earth was an early example of 
Current 93’s idiosyncratic takes on English 
folk, sporting a cover which reads like a 
tribute to The Incredible String Band’s 
Hangman’s Beautiful Daughters LP. Inspired 
by Tibet’s discovery of the likes of Comus’s 
First Utterance LP and Shirley Collins, it 
features the now regular appearance of 
Strawberry Switchblade’s Rose McDowall 
on guitar. A possessed and unexpected foray 
into the heart of the wood, it serves as an 
ideal way ‘in’ if you’re looking for one. 
7-Nurse With Wound Soliloquy For Lilith 
(MIRROR 01/UD 035CD) 

Originally released on the UD offshoot label 
Idle Hole as a 3 LP box set, this has since 
been re-released as a double CD on United 
Dairies. Perhaps the most beautifully 
formed and satisfying Nurse release, 
Soliloquy is meditative and expansive, full 
of tone float and the muzzy flow of distant 
feedback. It was created via a closed loop of 
effects pedals feeding back on each other, 
generating mantra-like rhythms which 
Steven then controlled with the movements 
of his fingers hovering six inches above the 
pedals. Because a lot of the pedals, flangers, 
etc., have built-in harmonics, as it goes 
through it’s cycle suddenly the harmonics 
change and, in turn, are fed into the loop, 
gradually building tones of eternal fluctua- 
tion. In an unlikely turn of events, it stayed 
at number one in the world ambient chart 
for six weeks, As Stapleton sees it: “The 
record is fucking amazing.” 

8-Nurse With Wound Thunder Perfect Mind 
(UD 040) 
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Although a companion album to the 
Current 93 LP of the same name, the title 
coming to Stapleton in a dream, musically 
they’re poles apart, this being one of the 
harshest and most clinically electronic 
Nurse releases since the early albums. The 
first track, “Cold,” is Stapleton’s ‘Industrial’ 
pastiche with drilled rhythms and cut dead 
blocks of harsh noise interspersed with 
smoke alarm bleeps and scaffolding col- 
lapse. The second track, “Colder Still”, clocks 
in at an impressive half hour plus and is a 
more organic and shifting space rumina- 
tion. An invigorating release with plenty of 
house-clearing potential. 

9-Steven Stapleton And David Tibet The 
Sadness Of Things (UD 037) 

The first of two non-Nurse/Current collabo- 
ration projects, this ts a beautifully spacious 
mourn for days long lost. Tibet pulls off one 
of his finest broken pleads above a void of 
echoed flute and distant metronymic drum 
machine which gives it the feel of a narcolep- 
tic ghost. Reverbed violin falls in and out of 
the mix while snatches of a little girl recit- 
ing a heart breaking text continually resur- 
faces. The second track is a collaboration 
between Stapleton and Geoff Cox, a sound- 
track for a Diana Rogerson film (Stapleton’s 
wife and sometime collaborator, she’s 
released a couple of LPs on UD under her 


own name and under the Crystal Belle 
Scrodd pseudonym) and it’s minimal elec- 
tronics hover like a Klaus Schultz warm-up. 
One of David Tibet's favorites. 

10-Sand Ultrasonic Seraphim (UDOR 2/3CD) 
This double CD makes up the second and 
third releases from a new United Dairies 
offshoot, the first release being the second 
Stapleton/Tibet collaboration Musical 
Pumpkin Cottage. Here UD combines with 
Tibet’s Durtro label as United Durtro to reis- 
sue Sand’s classic Krautrock LP Golem, 
recorded in 1973 by Klaus Schultz. Tibet had 
fallen in love with the album after discover- 
ing it in Stapleton’s collection, recording a 
cover of Sand’s “May Rain” on Current’s 
Thunder Perfect Mind LP. This CD couples 
the original LP with out-takes, different 
mixes, and 3 tracks from the post-Sand 
Johannes Vester and his Vester Bester Tester 
Electric Folk Orchestra. Sand are a pretty 
unique sounding unit, utilizing a sparse 
smattering of synths and acoustic guitar 
over blackly intoned wordage. 


Johan Kugelberg’s Rock and Roll Toilet 
can be heard on the last 3 Tuesday 
evenings of every month from 8-11pm. 
He briefly played Mellotron and Bass 
for prog-rock luminaries Gentle Giant 
during the 70s. 


Give 6 issues of engaging, 
informative magazine 
packed with retro TV, 
B-movies, underground 
newz, toys, vintage film, 
science, and investigative 
articles on everything from 
medical atrocities to fringe 
culture to club drugs, and 
we'll throw in a FREE gift 


for you! 


2 subs: $28 can: sio™ Get baby plastic spiders! 
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or a 22-piece Lego System™, or a Slinky Jr.s! 

4 Subs: $50 can: sca Get Uncle Milton’s Fascinating Ant Farme, a Pre-Historic Sea 
Monsters™ kit, or The Amazing Live Sea-Monkeys* Ocean of Light! 


* Credit card orders only: Call 1-800-READ-EY E. Or e-mail, fax, or mail your card number and exp. date. 
*Cash, check, or money orders (NC residents add 6% tax) to: EYE, 301 S. Elm St. Suite 405-W, 
Greensboro, NC 27401. * V: (910) 370-1702 + F: (910) 370-1603 * E-mail: e 
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Send for our catalog for more goodies! 
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DEO © FROM THE PSYCHO SIXTIES! 


MEET MADAME OLGA - SHE'S BAD & BEAUTIFUL 
& WON'T BE SATISFIED TILL YOU'RE GROVELING AT HER FEET! 


White Slaves of Chinatown 

1964, b&w, Directed by Joseph P. Mawra 

The first of the incredible Olga films! She takes 
misfortunate girls to her torture chamber in New 
York's Chinatown puts ‘em in bondage, gets ‘em 
hooked on drugs then makes ‘em white slaves! 
Starring the incredible Audrey Campbell as the 
mistress herself. 

Olga’s Girls 

1964, b&w, Directed by Joseph P. Mawra 
Olga’s back and meaner than ever! Her greatest 
past-time is “to break and bend her subjects 
will”! See hookers, slaves, and dope fiends 
being disciplined, throwing pot parties and 
prepping narcotics from the Commies! Starring 
Audrey Campbell. 


Olga’s House of Shame 

1964, b&w, Directed by Joseph P. Mawra 

Olga moves her headquarters to a deserted ore 
mine in upstate New York with her creepy brother 
Nick. There she controls a crime syndicate 
assisted by her protegee Elaine who takes just 
as much pleasure in torturing the gals as her 4 ; 


mentor Staring Autrey Canpba. ALL VIDEOS $20 EACH! 


Olga’s Dance Hall Girls 1966, baw 
Olga runs a dance instruction schoo! that turns Add $3 p&h for one, $1.50 each additional 
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Victoria as the high priestess of sleaze, RO BOX 39664, SEATTLE, WA 96133 
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TELLUS 


596 Boway, # 602, NYC 10012 
212.431.1130 

E-MAIL: HARVESTW@DTI.NET 
HTTP:// WWWW.HARVESTWORKS.ORG 


TELLUS NOW DISTRIBUTES 
NEWTONE RECORDS From ITALY . WriTE FOR A CATALOG 
(INCLUDES G. BRANCA, B. NEILL, S. REICH, A. GINSBERG, J. ZORN) 
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YAT-KHA 
L’ENSEMBLE RAYE 
APPLES IN STEREO 
STEREOLAB 
VARIOUS 


STEVE REICH 

APHEX TWIN 

VARIOUS 

DAVID KILGOUR & THE HEAVY 8’s 
KAREN DALTON 

COLDCUT 

BRAAXTAAL 

CHRIS KNOX 

SPACE GHOST 

CUL DE SAC & JOHN FAHEY 
DIVINE COMEDY 
LYNNFIELD PIONEERS 

DON KING 

VARIOUS 

DAVID SLUSSER 

JESSIE MAE HEMPHILL 
BRATKO BIBIC & THE MADLEYS 
WADE CURTISS 

THE FALL 

L@N 

SKATALITES 

VARIOUS 

STIFFS INC. 

ANDY HAAS 

SOUTHERN CULTURE ON THE SKIDS 
SOUNDTRACK 

XPER.XR 

BUSTA RHYMES 

KRONOS QUARTET 

ATMAN 

APPENDIX OUT 

MAHMOUD FADL 


WILLIAM PARKER & THE 
LITTLE HUEY ORCHESTRA 


SUPERCHARGER 


A) Adult Crash, 66 ave A (between 4th and 5th), Manhattan B) Mondo Kims, 6 St.Marks Pl., Manhattan C) Crazy Rhythms, 


Top 39 played records as of November 10, 1997 | 


Compiled by Music Director Brian Turner 


YENISEI-PUNK 

EN FRAC! 

TONE SOUL EVOLUTION 
DOTS AND LOOPS 


FOR THE DEAD IN SPACE- 
TRIBUTE TO PEARLS BEFORE SWINE 


WORKS 1965-95 

COME TO DADDY 

ENGLISH FREAKBEAT VOL. 3 
DAVID KILGOUR & THE HEAVY 8S 
ITS SO HARD TO TELL 

LET US PLAY 

SPEECHLOS 

YES!!! 

MUSICAL BARBECUE 

THE EPIPHANY OF GLENN JONES 
CASANOVA 

EMERGE 

THE ONE TWO PUNCH 

HODGE PODGE & BARRAGE VOL 3 
DELIGHT AT THE END OF THE TUNNEL 
FEELIN GOOD 

BRATKO BIBIC & THE MADLEYS 
BRIGHT LIGHTS 

LEVITATE 

L@N 

FOUNDATION SKA 

ReR QUARTERLY VOL. 4 NO. 2 
ARMCHAIR THEATER 

ARNHEM LAND 

PLASTIC SEAT SWEAT 
ZABRISKIE POINT 

LUN HSAIO SHUAI 

WHEN DISASTER STRIKES 
EARLY MUSIC 

PERSONAL FOREST 

THE RYE BEARS A POISON 
DRUMMERS OF THE NILE 


SUNRISE IN THE TONE WORLD 
SUPERCHARGER 


GLOBAL MUSIC 
LABELUSINES 
SPINART 
ELEKTRA 


MAGIC EYE 
NONESUCH 
SIRE 

AIP 

FLYING NUN 
KOCH 
NINJATUNE 
KONTRANS 
FLYING NUN 
RHINO 
THIRSTY EAR 
SETANTA 
MATADOR 
ATAVISTIC 
1+2 RECORDS 
TZADIK 

HIGH WATER 
LABELUSINES 
NORTON 
ARTFUL 
A-MUSIK 
ROUNDER 
ReR 
GLADGLUM 
AVANT 
GEFFEN 
RHINO 
VASELINE 
ELEKTRA 
NONESUCH 
DRUNKEN FISH 
DRAG CITY 
PIRAHNA 


AUM FIDELITY 
ESTRUS 


(L) 

(N) 

(A,B,H,1,J,K,0) 
(A,B,C,E,H,I,J,K,0) 


(A,B,E,F,H) 
(B,D,H,J) 
(A,B,C,E,H,1,J,0) 
(B,GJ) 
(A,B,E,H,1,J,K,0) 
(B,H,J) 
(B,F,H,1,J) 

(Q) 
(A,B,C,E,H,1,J,K,0) 
(1,J,0) 
(A,B,D,E,H,1,J) 
(B,H,J,0) 
(A,B,C,E,H,1,J,K,0) 
(A,B,D,E,F,H,J) 
(B,G) 
(B,D,E,F,H) 
(B,H) 

(N) 

(B,G,J) 

(B,H) 

(B,E,F,H) 

(B,I,J) 
(B,D,F,H,M) 

(R) 

(B,D,E,F,H) 
(B,1,J,0) 
(B,C,H,1,J,0) 
(S) 

(B,H,I,J) 
(B,D,E,I,J) 
(A,B,E,F,H,K) 
(A,B,E,F,H) 
,L) 


(A,B,D,F,H) 
(B,G,K) 


561 Bloomfield, Montclair, NJ D) Downtown Music Gallery, 211 E. 5th St. (near Bowery), Manhattan E) Ear Wax, 204 


Bedford Ave. (near L-Train, Bedford stop), Brooklyn F) Forced Exposure, P.O. Box 9102, Waltham, MA 02254 G)Midnight 
Records, 255 W. 23rd St. (near 7th Ave.), Manhattan H) Other Music, 15 E. 4th St. (near Broadway), Manhattan 1) Virgin 


Megastore, 1540 Broadway (between 45th and 46th Sts.), Manhattan J) Tower Records, 692 Broadway (at 4th St.), 
Manhattan, K) Ajax Mailorder, P.O. Box 805293, Chicago, IL. 60680-4114 L) Sterns 598 Broadway, 7th FI., New York, NY. 
10012 M) Wayside Mailorder, Box 8427, Silver Spring, MD. 20907-8427 N) Labelusines, CP-133, CH-2003, Neuchater, 
Switzerland 0) Tunes, 315 Washington St., Hoboken P) Audiorama, BP 161, 67004 Strasbourg, France Q) Kontrans, 


Akerstraat 65, NL-6822 AJ, Arnhem, Netherlands R) Gladglum & Others, 305 Madison Ave., Suite 1166, New York, NY 10165 


S) Vaseline, 46 Ralph Court, Queensway, London W25 HT, UK. 
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BILL SMITH’S “ TRI-OLOGY" OF 
“COTTON-PICKIN' SMASH HIT 
RECORDS" ~- PERENNIALS, FOR 
GOOD OR ILL, SINCE THE EARLY 


pA CLOSE ~ GAVE 
' elbe WER OURLAST 


p KISS" 


~- AN’ DON'T YOU 
 COTTON-PICKIN’ & 
FORGET IT’ 


oh 
Ts 


ROCK 'N' ROLL 
RECTIONIST 


ST” | 


Bee By M.H. Price 
»- Wee 


Ax{AJOR BILL LIKED TO TELL 
y OF THE TIME HE BURST IN 
ON “BANDSTAND” WITH A 

COOLER FULL OF... : = 


YOU'VE HEARD 
ABOUT PAYOLAZ 
Y HOW'S ABOUT 

a SOME MEAT-OLA2 


~ewEct, IF IT WAS TO SEAL UP TH’ 

HOLES, MAYBE TI COULD SELL 

q ‘EM FOR FRISBEES. wae 
a to a ie ™ Ge 


Aiieving experienced three million- 
sellers, Smith now pressed each 
new effort in similarly hopeful | 


cCCLINTON, TOO MODEST 
TO BOAST OF THE TIME 
HE SHOWED LENNON A FEW 
HARMONICA RIFFS, NONETHE- 
LESS HAS AFEW CHOICE WOR 
IN RE: MAJOR BILL. A 


f ~l@+fowtts 
~AN’ THEY BOTH 
m OWE ITALL TO 
A TH’ OL “MAUVE.” 


EX E MAINTAINED THAT HIS "PRO- 
j TEGE,” BLUES SINGER DEL- 
BERT MCCLINTON... 
-.. TAUGHT THAT LIMEY 
JOHN LENNON ALL 
THERE |S TO KNOW 
‘BOUT BEIN’ A COTTON- 
PICKIN’ ROCK STAR’ 


SAS 4 \ Ye ——— 


Wa N.B.: Improper handling 


1980s W 


JE WASN’/T A REAL MAJOR, 
J OF COURSE, UNLESS YoU 
COUNT MAJOR PAIN-IN- 
THE-NECK~ JUST A CASHIERED 
RGEANT... — 
~ ~YEAHZ % 


ei AND SO SINCE 
WHEN IS COL. 

TOM AREAL 
COLONEL 272 


G 


of delicate Microgroove 


S ATEXAS-BASED ROCK ’N’ 
ROLL IMPRESARIO, SMITH 

MAINTAINED A CHARITABLE 
PROFILE AS WELL ~ MINISTER- 
ING TO SKID-ROW DENIZENS 
WITH SOUP, SERMONS ~-AND 
FORCED LISTENINGS TO HIS LA- 
TEST 45-R.PRM. PRODUCTIONS. 


“U5 IMPORT'NT FOLKS JUS’§ 
NATCH’LY GOT TO REACH OUT 3 
TO THE SCUM OF THE EARTH’ 


y'TLESS FOR TWENTY-ODD 
YEARS, SMITH REACHED A 

TURNING POINT LATE IN THE 

ITH THE REVELATION 


THAT: 


6, NEWS TO 
BUBBA? 


HE “MAJE" BACKED UP 

THIS ASSERTION WITH RE- 
CORDINGS OF “THE KING" ~ 
“PERFORMING” “NEW” “DUETS” 
WITH AN OBSCURE SINGER WHO 
WENT BY THE NAME OF KELLI. 


PS) NLY AN INFIDEL WOULD 
eo” NOTICE THE CRACKLE OF 
45-R.P.M SURFACE NOISE 
IN THE "KING & KELLI” TAPES. 


—(/ES, ASTONISHINGLY, ASPIRING 
etc otrnes CONTINUED TO 

CONSIGN THEIR TALENTS TO 

MAUOR BILL. 


~ME AN’ TH’ KING, 
WE’RE GONNA MAKE 
YOU BIGGER THAN 
MADONNA, BABE! 


~-wELt, THERE MUS! BE SOME- | 
\ THIN’ WRONG WITH YOUR OL’ 
COTTON-PICKIN’ TAPE MA- 


‘ 


Wiis 


Sit RETRENCHED WITH A 
my MORE EXPERTLY ENGIN- 
EERED SET OF FAKES ~” SONGS 
COMPOSED AFTER THE DEATH OF 
ELVIS PRESLEY, CROONED BY AN 
EERILY ACCURATE IMPERSONATOR. 


F539) EQUESTS TO INTERVIEW A 
Fj 0S RESURGENT MR. PRESLEY 
WERE MET WITH DEFIANT 
INDIGNATION. 


“aT, HE SCAM, AND ITS GATHERING 
Fy MADNESS, WERE KEPT AFLOAT 

BY SONG ROYALTIES AS CHRON- 
IC AS THE "ELVIS" OBSESSION. 5} 


cea OLE NS SED LOI 


~-wOw, I LICENSED "HEY, PAULA” p> 
FOR THEATRICAL USES IF YOU 
WANT T’ KEEP IT IN YALL’S LI'L 
"ANIMAL HOUSE” MOVIE, IT'S 
» GONNA EXTRA FOR 
R COST TH’ VIDEO 
SAS RIGHTS! 


a hy EARS 
J 1 i! 


KING SAYS FIRST }¥ 
Y'ALL GOTTA 5 
~NOw, REMEMBER: YOU NEVER BELIEVE’ » 


HEARD OF MAUOR BILL SMITH! 


F THE MAINSTREAM MEDIA (KA PART FROM THIS DELUSION, THE 
6} COLD-SHOULDERED HIS BIDS a> “MAJE” SPENT HIS LAST FEW 
FOR EXPOSURE, SMITH FOUND YEARS EMBELLISHING HIS 

A READIER WELCOME IN THE CLAIM OF HAVING INVENTED ROCK 
REALM OF TABLOID TEEVEE. ‘N’ ROLL, SSO er 

D Y ~ASSOCIATED PRESS% 

we YESSIRI AN’ ELVIS HAS GOT HOW DARE YOU RUN THIS 

‘IM A BIGOL' BUSHY BEARD, ¥ ORBISON OBITUARY WITH- 

NOW! KIND OF LIKE OL’ OUT CONSULTING ME? 

SANTY CLAUS’ " 


FYPON HIS DEATH IN 1994, MA- 
i) JOR BILL VOICED BUT ONE 
REGRET: 


~ WHO'S GONNA 
LOOK AFTER ELVIS 

WHEN TH’ OL’ “MAVE"”’ 
IS GONE~”@ ; 
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